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Preface 


This  reference  book  was  developed  through  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (MOICC)  to  guide  teachers,  librarians,  and  counselors  in  the  effective 
establishment,  management  and  delivery  of  career  information.  We  have  attempted  to  define 
the  criteria  for  selecting  the  best  materials  available,  explain  how  to  arrange  and  organize  a 
career  resource  center  collection,  and  show  how  to  make  the  best  uses  of  informational  sources. 

The  MOICC  recognizes  the  need  for  schools,  counseling  centers,  libraries,  Massachusetts 
Opportunity  Job  Centers,  community-based  organizations,  and  other  agencies,  to  take  an  active 
role  in  disseminating  career  information.  To  do  that  successfully,  career  information  resource 
centers  must  be  well  designed  and  have  easy-to-use  collections  of  suitable  career  materials. 

The  amount  of  information  available  to  job  seekers,  career  changers  and  those  who  are  just 
exploring  different  types  of  occupations  is  staggering  ~  almost  every  publisher  has  at  least  a  few 
career-related  titles  in  print  ~  yet,  determining  the  quality  of  career  materials,  choosing  what 
is  most  appropriate  for  each  audience  and  deciding  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  often  limited 
budget  and  busy  staff,  is  very  challenging,  but  of  paramount  importance  for  the  small  career 
library  trying  to  build  it's  collection. 

This  publication  presents  succinct  descriptions  of  over  50  popular  career-related  publications  and 
provides  an  overview  of  several  of  the  prevalent  computerized  career  information  delivery 
(CIDS)  systems  in  use  today.  In  addition,  we  have  compiled  comprehensive  lists  of  book 
vendors  and  publishers;  basic  business  reference  sources;  professional  newsletters  and  journals; 
general  circulation  periodicals;  national,  regional,  and  major  Massachusetts  newspapers;  and 
sources  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  guidelines  and  information  provided  in  this  publication  will  hopefully  give  readers  the 
impetus  to  develop  a  functional  and  responsive  career  information  resource  library  in  their  own 
organization  or  school.  It  is  our  goal  at  MOICC  to  assist  you  in  this  important  endeavor. 


Robert  Vinson 
Executive  Director 
Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee 
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CHAPTER  I:  INTRODUCTION 

THE  VALUE  OF  CAREER  INFORMATION 

Career  planning  is  essential  for  both  individuals  and  the  community  at-large.  Career  exploration 
is  a  uniquely  personal  experience.  An  individual  must  translate  his  or  her  own  personality,  life 
experiences,  aspirations  and  limitations  into  a  satisfying  occupation.  Once  you  select  a  career 
you  are  determining  your  future:  where  you  live,  how  well  you  live,  and  to  a  large  extent  your 
lifestyle,  your  friends,  and  your  basic  hobbies  and  leisure  time  interests.  Society  confers  varying 
degrees  of  prestige  and  status  on  individuals  based  on  the  level  of  admiration  it  has  for  a 
particular  occupation. 

Historically,  the  intrinsic  value  and  significance  of  work  has  reflected  the  aspirations  of  the 
culture.  The  ideal  today  is  a  career  where  success  is  expressed  by  both  financial  stability  and 
job  satisfaction. 

An  effective  career  resource  center  must  answer  many  needs.  It  should  be  designed  to  assist  a 
person  in  identifying,  exploring,  and  finally,  selecting  a  compatible  career.  It  should  provide 
information  to  enable  a  job  seeker  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  positive  reward  between  the 
career  selected  and  its  educational  and  training  requirements,  and  current  employment  trends  and 
projections  for  that  occupation.  Resources  related  to  employment  opportunities  and 
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specific  data  on  possible  places  of  employment  are  also  important  in  providing  a  framework  for 
initiating  a  job  search. 

Career  decisions  are  often  made  in  an  haphazard  fashion  or  left  to  chance.  Many  workers,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  have  never  clearly  examined  their  career  choices.  Some  workers  follow  a 
family  member  into  a  business  or  trade.  A  favorable  experience  with  a  local  doctor  or 
electrician  may  influence  someone  to  train  for  a  career  in  medicine  or  electrical  repair  work. 
Others  are  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  a  teacher  or  friend  to  pursue  a  talent  or  interest.  Over 
half  the  population  in  the  United  States  began  their  present  career  or  job  without  any  conscious 
goal  or  plan. 

A  Gallup  Career  Development  Survey  produced  for  the  National  Career  Development 
Association,  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  National 
Center  for  Research  on  Vocational  Education  illustrates  the  need  for  occupational  and  career 
information.  A  significant  percentage  of  survey  respondents  (over  60%)  said  that  they  would 
want  to  have  more  information  about  the  potential  choices  and  options  open  to  them  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  start  over  and  plan  a  career  path. 

Dramatic  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  workforce  (more  employed  women  and  adolescents, 
an  emphasis  on  the  service  sector,  a  decrease  in  manufacturing  or  so-called  "mature  industry" 
occupations)  influence  the  demand,  substance,  and  the  method  of  providing  career  information. 
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Those  who  do  spend  the  time  to  locate  available  resources,  may  be  disappointed.  Even  though 
bookstore  shelves  are  filled  with  many  career-related  publications,  much  of  the  information  has 
either  a  limited  focus  or  provides  incorrect  and  obsolete  facts. 

As  teachers,  employment  advisors,  vocational  counselors,  and  rehabilitation  workers  we  need 
to  become  more  involved  with  the  process  of  career  planning.  Our  schools,  social  service 
agencies  and  libraries  need  to  incorporate  more  occupational  resources  into  their  portfolio  of 
services. 

Good,  up-to-date,  reliable  career  planning  information  is  as  necessary  and  valuable  to  adults 
reconsidering  their  choices  as  it  is  to  young  people  beginning  to  explore  their  options.  Recent 
statistics  point  out  that  the  average  worker  will  change  careers  ~  due  to  additional  training,  a 
shift  in  interests  and  goals,  or  changes  in  the  economy  ~  between  three  to  seven  times  during 
their  working  life.  The  Gallup  Poll  on  Career  Development  underscored  this  trend  when  it 
asked  whether  most  adults  have  access  to  information  on  careers  and  job  changes  or  if  they  need 
assistance  in  obtaining  it.  Nationally,  over  half  (55%)  of  the  people  surveyed  feel  that  most 
adults  could  benefit  from  some  assistance  in  obtaining  and  using  career  information. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  assistance  exists.  This  reference  book  was  prepared  to  guide  teachers, 
librarians,  and  counselors  in  the  effective  establishment,  management  and  delivery  of  career 
information. 
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STEPS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  CAREER  INFORMATION  RESOURCE  CENTER 


There  are  several  major  steps  towards  establishing  a  career  information  resource  center.  They 
provide  the  broad  framework  for  the  design  and  utilization  of  the  center.  Before  you  make  any 
decision,  it  is  imperative  that  you  first  explore  all  your  options  and  then  formulate  an  initial 
outline  which  will  be  the  basis  for  your  entire  operation.  From  there  you  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  specific  policies  and  procedures  that  will  govern  your  career  resource  center. 

Whom  do  you  want  to  serve?  Identifying  your  audience  ~  the  major  users  of  your  service  ~ 
is  a  basic  first  step.  Do  you  want  to  provide  a  service  for  junior  high  or  secondary  school 
students?  Or,  will  your  career  information  resource  center  be  predominantly  directed  towards 
the  needs  of  adults:  the  disabled,  women,  the  unemployed,  career  changers,  or  older  workers? 

Know  your  audience.  Each  constituency  requires  different  resources  and  services.  You  must 
be  aware  of  the  background  and  limitations  of  your  clients.  Conversely,  you  need  to  know  their 
strengths  and  interests.  Career  information  centers  targeted  towards  adults  with  low  reading 
ability  and  comprehension  need  to  make  adjustments  in  the  services  provided.  This  entails 
investigating  the  appropriateness  and  relevance  of  resource  materials.  Books  and  publications 
with  mature  content  that  don't  require  advanced  reading  skills  should  be  obtained.  Alternative 
media  (i.e.:  videos,  audio  tapes,  etc.)  should  also  be  considered.  Serving  any  other  group  (i.e.: 
older  adults,  the  physically  impaired,  foreign  language  speakers)  requires  similar  study  and 
modification  of  services. 
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Where  to  obtain  career  resources?  Check  your  own  office,  classroom  or  library  first.  Then 
spread  out  through  your  school  or  agency  to  locate  additional  materials.  Chances  are  you  will 
find  a  significant  number  of  useful  publications  that  have  never  been  collected  and  put  to 
efficient  use.  Expand  your  core  collection  by  requesting  catalogs  and  looking  over 
bibliographies.  Remember,  when  compiling  your  "wish  list"  of  resources,  to  include  both  print 
and  Twnprint  materials.  Start  small  and  build  your  collection  upon  user  needs  and  information 
requests.  It  won't  be  necessary  to  order  everything;  just  take  your  cue  from  the  needs  of  your 
users. 

Locating  and  furnishing  a  Career  Resource  Center.  Another  basic  consideration  involves  the 
logistics  of  the  career  resource  center.  Where  will  it  be  situated?  How  will  you  make  it 
accessible  to  individuals  with  disabilities?  How  can  it  be  arranged  in  order  to  maximize  space, 
provide  access  to  materials  and  offer  a  comfortable  atmosphere  for  research  and  study?  What 
supplies  will  be  needed?  Will  you  be  able  to  purchase  furniture  and  equipment  especially  for 
the  Career  Center  or  will  you  have  to  scavenge  things  from  other  offices  or  classrooms?  At  the 
very  least  you  will  need  tables,  book  shelves,  a  file  cabinet,  bulletin  boards  and  telephone 
access. 

Staffing  the  Center.  The  fmal  consideration  is  staffing.  Who  will  operate  the  Career  Center? 
Will  a  librarian  be  hired,  either  part-time  or  full-time?  Many  Career  Centers  are  successfully 
managed  by  paraprofessionals,  teachers,  counselors  or  administrative  assistants. 
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Once  these  major  considerations  are  worked  out,  you  can  then  contend  with  a  plethora  of  other 
concerns:  budgeting,  marketing  and  public  relations,  evaluation  and  classification  of  materials, 
and  circulation  policies. 

And  don't  forget,  your  career  center  should  never  be  stagnant.  To  meet  the  needs  of  users  it 
must  be  a  continuously  evolving  system. 
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CHAPTER  TWO:  BUDGETING 

BUDGETING  AS  A  PLANNING  TOOL 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  running  a  career  center  is  preparing  a  budget. 

Before  you  attempt  to  develop  a  service  plan  and  gamer  support  for  the  center,  before  you 
decide  to  purchase  materials  or  allocate  space,  you  must  determine  whether  creating  and 
managing  a  center  is  a  financially  feasible  objective.  How  much  money  is  available?  Most 
career  centers  must  be  able  to  function  creatively  within  a  limited  (sometimes  very  limited) 
budget.  Since  it  is  always  preferable  to  have  a  sense  of  what  costs  will  be  before  embarking  on 
a  project,  you  should  discuss  potential  budgets  with  others  (i.e.:  school  and  public  librarians, 
others  who  manage  career  resource  centers,  and  vendors)  who  have  some  insight  into  what 
things  cost. 

A  practical  first  step  is  to  itemize  projected  expenses.  There  will  be  the  cost  of  purchasing  your 
collection  of  materials.  The  cost  of  equipment,  furniture  and  the  day-to-day  expenses  involved 
in  running  the  center  must  also  be  considered  and  accounted  for  in  your  projected  budget.  You 
need  to  determine  whether  overhead  costs  (electricity,  heat,  equipment,  supplies)  will  be 
absorbed  by  your  agency  or  school.  Find  out  what  costs  are  negotiable  (i.e.:  clerical  support 
in  exchange  for  research  assistance)  before  the  budget  is  completed. 
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Once  you  have  calculated  projected  expenses,  consider  such  "surprises"  as  pilferage  and  damage. 
Those  expenses  should  be  incorporated  into  the  budget  as  a  set  percentage. 


TYPES  OF  BUDGETS 


There  are  a  number  of  popular  budgeting  techniques  or  approaches.  We  will  briefly  consider 
the  line-item,  formula,  program,  functional  and  the  zero-based  budgeting  methods,  as  well  as 
the  Planning-Programming  Budgeting  System  (PPBS). 


The  most  widely  used  budget  is  known  as  the  Line-Item  Budget.  It  is  merely  a  line-by-line 
listing  of  items  for  which  funds  are  allocated.  The  line-item  budget  may  include  a  list  of  several 
broad  categories  with  subdivisions.  For  example,  "materials"  can  be  broken  down  into:  books, 
journals  and  newspapers.  Amounts  are  then  entered,  showing  how  much  is  allocated  to  each 
expenditure  category. 

A  rudimentary  example  is  illustrated  below: 


Line-Item  Budget 


Materials 


$  10,000.00 


Books 


6,000.00 


Journals 


3,000.00 


Newspapers 


1,000.00 
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Office  supplies 


5,000.00 


Equipment 


5,000.00 


Rent 


10,000.00 


TOTAL 


30,000.00 


The  major  advantage  of  a  line-item  budget  is  that  it  is  easy  to  understand,  simple  to  prepare,  and 
uncomplicated  to  use.  The  simplicity  of  this  type  of  budget  is  also  its  biggest  drawback.  While 
it  may  be  clear  what  funds  are  requested,  it  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  onlooker  just  what  the 
significance  of  each  item  is  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  career  center. 


Formula  Budgeting  tends  to  be  used  primarily  in  academic  settings  to  estimate  expenditures. 
Its  perceived  complexity  may  be  misleading,  once  you  master  the  various  equations  for  the 
different  areas  of  expenditure,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  just  plug  in  the  appropriate  numbers. 

The  Clapp-Jordan  formula  is  a  good  example  of  an  attempt  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
preparing  a  budget.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  large  universities.  It  is  based  on  numerous 
variables,  like  faculty  size  and  the  number  of  doctoral  degrees  conferred.  Obviously,  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  system  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  relevancy  of  the  factors  that  are 
incorporated  into  the  formula.  The  characteristic  of  "weighing"  variables  is  important  to  this 
concept.  It  assumes  that  there  is  an  actual  relationship  between  the  factors.  Often  there  seems 
to  be  a  real  degree  of 


Formula  Budget 
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arbitrariness  connected  with  many  aspects  of  a  formula.  One  important  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
formula  budgeting  is  the  difficulty  in  developing  formulas  that  actually  work. 

The  following  summary  illustrates  a  small  segment  of  a  simple  formula  budget: 

MATERIALS     BUDGET    =     (Weighted    Users*  x 

Periodicals  Needed  per  Weighted  User  x 
Average  Cost   per  Periodical)    +  (Weighted 

Users  X  Books  Needed  per  Weighted  User  x 

Average  Cost  per  Book)  =  (Weighted  Users  x 

Newspapers    Needed    per    Weighted    User  x 
Average  Cost  per  Newspaper) 

♦Weighted  users  in  a  university  setting  may  be 
professors      and      doctoral      students.  In  other 

environments,  weighted  users  may  be  high  school  seniors, 
dislocated  workers,  displaced  homemakers,  or  any  other 
group  that  is  specifically  targeted. 

Program  Budget 

A  Program  Budget  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  complex  budget  to  prepare.  Proponents 
of  this  system,  however,  find  it  to  be  the  most  useful  method  of  constructing  a  budget.  Its  key 
advantage  is  that  it  supplies  information  concerning  how  funds  are  used  in  relation  to  specific 
programs  and  projects.  A  program  budget  isolates  the  various  activities  that  the  career  center 
is  involved  with,  and  provides  a  brief  description  or  objective  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for 
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each  separate  undertaking.  This  method  of  budget  preparation  is  very  "service-oriented,"  and 
helpful  in  determining  how  much  each  component  of  a  program  will  cost. 

A  basic  program  budget  might  look  something  like  this: 


Reference  Workshops  Marketing  TOTAL 

Salaries                    $  20,000  $     5,000  $     5,000  $  30,000 

Materials                     10,000              3,000  2,000  15,000 

Supplies                          3,000              1,000  1,000  5,000 

Overhead                         4,000              4,000  2,000  10,000 

TOTAL               $  37,000  $  13,000  $  10,000  $  60,000 


Functional  Budget 


Similar  to  the  program  budget  is  the  Functional  Budget.  Also  known  as  a  performance  budget, 
this  method  breaks  down  every  operation  in  the  career  center  into  its  smallest  components. 
Everything  from  long-distance  telephone  bills  to  photocopier  maintenance  contracts  is  itemized 
and  each  element  is  billed  back  to  the  particular  function. 


This  approach  necessitates  detailed  and  accurate  information.  For  example,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  whether  it  takes  45  minutes  or  two  hours  to  answer  daily  telephone  inquiries. 
Definitive  information  is  needed  on  each  task  involved.  The  emphasis  is  on  accounting,  in 
monetary  terms,  for  each  aspect  of  every  activity.    The  overwhelming  advantage  of  this 
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approach  is  that  it  provides  the  clearest  indication  of  where  every  dollar  goes  and  why  it  went 
to  that  particular  area.  Used  year  after  year,  the  functional  budget  becomes  an  outline  for  future 
budgets  and  aids  in  determining  the  "payback"  of  various  career  center  endeavors.  The  obvious 
disadvantage  is  that  this  method  requires  extensive  time  to  record,  accumulate  and  evaluate  a 
mass  of  data. 


Planning-Programmmg  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 


The  Planning-Programming  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  is  an  elaborate  program  budget, 
originally  designed  by  the  Rand  Corporation  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  later  adopted 
by  many  other  governmental  agencies  during  the  1960s,  that  emphasizes  an  intensive  pre- 
planning stage  prior  to  the  development  of  a  budget.  The  major  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
coordinate  each  unit's  goals  and  responsibilities  with  several  comprehensive  objectives  outlined 
by  the  parent  organization.  Alternate  ways  of  achieving  these  objectives  are  proposed  with  cost- 
benefit  ratios  prepared  for  each  option.  These  ratios  are  derived  through  the  same  type  of 
complex  cost-analysis  that  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  functional  or  performance  budgets. 
Different  options  for  achieving  a  particular  goal  are  then  evaluated  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  concerning  the  allocation  of  the  funds.  Since  this  type  of  budget  was  expressly  created 
for  use  in  a  federal  bureaucracy,  it  would  prove  unwieldy  for  use  by  a  small  career  center. 
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Zero-Based  Budgeting  (ZBB) 


Zero-Based  Budgeting  (ZBB)  takes  analysis  one  step  further  and  emphasizes  the  need  to  offer 
alternatives.  It's  most  relevant  distinction,  however,  it  that  all  calculations  start  from  a  zero 
base  point,  amounts  spent  in  previous  years  are  not  used  to  estimate  expenses  for  the  current 
year.  Every  year  is  begun  with  a  blank  slate  and  no  set  plans  about  what  budget  items  to 
include;  therefore  all  items  ~  whether  or  not  they  were  included  in  a  previous  budget  —  are 
reviewed  thoroughly  before  a  decision  is  made  to  include  them  in  the  current  budget. 

With  zero-based  budgeting  all  of  a  unit's  activities  are  bundled  together  into  a  "decision 
package. "  The  sample  decision  package  statement  is  then  used  to  analyze  each  proposed  activity 
in  terms  of  purpose  and  cost.  A  major  disadvantage  to  this  technique  is  that  certain  valuable 
operations  may  be  found  to  be  dispensable  because  they  are  either  not  in  line  with  the  broad 
aims  defined  by  the  organization  or  because  less  costly  alternatives  may  exist.  A  system  of 
careful  observation  is  warranted  since  there  may  be  some  disappointing  results  in  the  quality 
level  of  services  if  selection  is  determined  largely  upon  cost  alone. 

Zero-based  budgeting  was  formulated  to  support  the  broad  institutional  missions  of  the  parent 
organization.  In  small  organizations  there  simply  aren't  the  same  range  of  alternatives  to 
deliberate  about,  budget  items  tend  to  fall  into  relatively  uncomplicated  categories  such  as 
staffing,  materials  and  overhead  costs. 
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Keys  to  Staying  Within  a  Budget 


♦  Make  sure  that  your  budget  is  as  accurate  as  possible  ♦ 


♦  Before  ordering  materials,  inquire  about  any  discounts  ♦ 


♦  Maintain  accurate  records  ~  update  continuously  ♦ 


♦  Monitor  expenditures  regularly  ♦ 


♦  Develop  long-range  plans  ♦ 


♦  Review  /update  budget  monthly  ♦ 


♦  Inmiediately  deal  with  any  budget  problems  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  m:  SPACE/STAFF 


Space,  or  the  efficient  design  and  use  of  the  physical  facilities,  is  a  practical  concern.  Many 
aspects  to  space  planning  affect  how  well  an  area  is  used  and  enjoyed.  Understanding  some  of 
the  basic  principles  that  are  derived  from  the  disciplines  of  architecture,  engineering  and  interior 
decorating  can  help  you  make  informed  decisions  that  range  from  how  to  arrange  furniture  (for 
example:  in  deciding  where  to  place  book  shelves,  you  may  need  to  determine  how  much  weight 
a  bearing  wall  can  support  ~  an  important  consideration  especially  in  older  buildings),  to  which 
colors  to  paint  the  walls.  Finding  manufacturers  of  durable  furniture  and  setting  up  the  career 
information  resource  center  so  that  it  is  conducive  to  reading,  networking  and  workshops  are 
also  critical  to  designing  your  career  information  center. 

The  other  topic  covered  in  this  section  is  staffing.  Hiring  the  right  people  to  oversee  and 
maintain  the  center  may  be  the  single  most  important  choice  you  make  concerning  its 
management.  Employees  and  volunteers  are  very  important.  They  set  the  tone,  assist  in 
determining  the  focus,  and  work  directly  with  users  in  delivering  appropriate  services. 

This  chapter  provides  a  broad  overview  of  these  two  separate,  but  interrelated,  areas.  By 
examining  the  various  options,  readers  will  be  able  select  and  institute  the  specific  suggestions 
that  are  most  relevant  to  their  particular  career  information  resource  center. 
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SETTING  UP  -OR-  "LOCATION,  LOCATION,  LOCATION 


Physical  surroundings  play  an  important  role  in  making  a  career  center  inviting  and  appealing 
to  users.  Unfortunately,  many  times  one  has  little  control  over  where  the  career  resource  center 
will  be  housed  or  how  it  will  be  designed.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  planning  process,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  a  career  center  needs  to  be  fully 
integrated  into  its  parent  organization,  yet  firmly  retain  a  sense  of  its  own  identity  and  mission. 

There  are  four  distinct  factors  that  spell  s-u-c-c-c-e-s-s  for  a  career  center. 

Accessibility 

The  first  one  is  accessibility.  Students,  staff,  clients,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  must  find 
the  center  convenient  to  use.  It  should  be  located  in  a  space  close  to  major  thoroughfares,  yet 
not  directly  within  the  center  of  activity.  A  career  center  should  not  be  hidden  away  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  building  or  office  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  reach.  Users  must  not  feel 
that  it  is  a  "hassle"  to  get  to  the  center. 

Size 

The  second  major  consideration  in  deciding  upon  a  location  is  size.  When  possible,  select  a  site 
that  will  provide  for  the  future  expansion  of  the  center.  There  should  be  enough  space  for  staff. 
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for  displaying  and  housing  career  resource  materials,  and  for  patrons.  Separate  space  for  group 
meetings  can  be  very  valuable  for  workshops,  lectures  and  other  career-related  activities. 

Security 

Security  has  become  a  significant  factor  in  the  design  of  a  career  center.  Given  the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  some  individuals  to  pilfer  materials  and  the  heavy  replacement  cost  for  resources 
and  equipment,  precautions  are  almost  always  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  valuable 
materials.  That  is  why  it  is  critical  that  a  location  be  able  to  be  closed  off  and  locked.  If  that 
is  not  possible,  provisions  should  be  made  to  provide  locked  storage  for  the  most  expensive 
resources. 

Linkage 

The  final  feature  to  be  considered  in  establishing  a  career  center  is  linkage.  This  term  is  used 
to  mean  lines  of  communication,  the  most  basic  being  telephone  access.  If  at  all  possible,  every 
career  center  should  have  its  own  separate  telephone  line  to  encourage  community  contacts  from 
outside  and  to  provide  career  center  patrons  with  the  equipment  to  network.  Telephone  lines 
also  enable  the  center  to  develop  further  resource  connections  through  computer  link-ups. 
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THINK  ABOUT: 

♦  What  is  the  best  location? 

♦  What  provisions  need  to  be  made  to  assure  security  for 
equipment  and  resources? 

♦  Can  the  location  accommodate  the  services  and 
materials? 

♦  How  many  people  need  to  be  accommodated  at  one 
time? 

♦  What  types  of  services  and  programs  will  be  offered? 

♦  Is  there  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  small  groups? 

♦  Will  there  be  enough  seating? 

♦  Will  there  be  space  for  private  interactions  or  quiet 
testing? 

♦  Is  there  enough  room  for  necessary  shelving  and 
storage? 

♦  Is  there  room  for  anticipated  growth? 

♦  Will  it  be  handicapped  accessible? 

♦  Is  there  sufficient  space  for  staff  offices  and/or 
desks? 
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FLOOR  PLAN 


Storage  Space: 

Storage  space  should  be  both  secure  and  dry.  The  space  should  also  be  convenient  and 
accessible  should  you  need  to  retrieve  any  books,  periodicals  or  office  records. 

Environmental  Factors: 

►  Air  Quality:  If  your  career  information  center  will  be  located  in  a  "closed  air 
system"  building,  you  may  have  some  concerns  about  the  quality  of  the  air  that 
is  being  circulated  and  whether  there  is  adequate  ventilation.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  more  about  this  potential  problem,  you  can  contact  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Occupation  Hygiene  to  learn  about  current  state  regulations  and  testing 
procedures. 

The  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (a  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services)  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  about 
indoor  air  quality  and  "sick  building  syndrome,"  publishes  an  informative  free 
publication.  Indoor  Air  Quality:  Selected  References,  which  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
1-800-356-4674. 
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►  Noise:  The  area  you  select  for  the  center  should  be  as  quiet  and  private  as  possible. 
Individuals  will  want  to  read  and  use  the  facility  without  the  distraction  of  heavy  foot 
traffic,  loud  mechanical  noises,  and  other  disturbing  elements. 

NOISE  REDUCTION  HINTS 
♦  ♦  Increase  distance  between  staff,  reading  areas,  and  other  locations  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Set-up  desks,  chairs  and  tables  back  to  back  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Use  screens  to  separate  areas  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Carpet  to  reduce  noise  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Consider  a  background  of  "white  noise"  to  drown  out  voices  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Employ  ceiling  surfaces  that  are  sound  absorbing  ♦  ♦ 
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►  Lighting:  Proper  illumination  depends  heavily  upon  the  specific  environment.  How 
a  space  is  illuminated  affects  how  the  environment  is  perceived  and  how  successfully 
staff  and  clients  are  able  to  utilize  the  space  for  its  intended  purpose.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  best  light  for  resource  centers  and  libraries  should  be  in  the  range  of  40-70 
feet/candles  to  provide  strong  lighting  without  glare.  Ceiling  fixtures  should  provide  the 
primary  light  source. 

-Incandescent:  the  most  commonly  used  light  source,  incandescent  fixtures  use 
light  bulbs  that  contain  a  filament  enclosed  in  vacuum-sealed  glass.  This  light 
source  produces  an  intense,  bright  heat. 

-Florescent:  light  sources  offer  three  to  five  times  the  efficacy  of  incandescent 
lamps. 

-Halogen:  tungsten  halogen  lamps  are  a  variation  of  incandescent  filament 
sources.  A  halogen  additive  in  the  bulb  reacts  chemically  with  the  tungsten 
resulting  a  100%  constant  light  output  rate. 

►  Flooring:  For  easy  care,  insulation,  and  noise  reduction,  most  offices  and  institutions 
install  industrial  strength  carpeting  with  a  tough  woven  mat  and  heavy  pad  underneath. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  carpeting  should  not  have  a  reflectance  of  more  than  10%, 
should  not  be  in  the  form  of  carpet  squares  (they  are  prone  to  being  dislodged  by  foot 
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traffic,  which  can  result  in  accidents),  and  should  be  of  a  medium-bright  solid  color  (i.e.: 
navy  blue,  brown,  dark  grey,  forest  green)  or  tweed  to  hide  everyday  dirt.  The  carpet 
should  also  be  manufactured  to  be  stain  resistant. 

FLOORING  SELECTION  GUIDELINES 
♦  ♦  Work  within  your  budget  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Be  aware  of  traffic  patterns  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Know  the  minimum  life  expectancy  required  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Consider  maintenance  and  upkeep  levels  required  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Estimate  expected  levels  of  soiling,  staining  and  wear  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Determine  appropriate  colors,  textures,  materials  and  patterns  ♦  ♦ 

►  Layout:  Try  to  plan  the  career  center  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  space  allotted.  Pay 
special  attention  to  traffic  flow  patterns,  location  of  work  stations,  and  the  reference  area. 
If  possible,  confer  with  an  architect,  engineer  and  your  building's  facility  management 
staff  so  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  their  expertise.  You  will  want  to  know  the 
location  of  heating  and  air  ducts,  and  telephone  and  electrical  connections.  If  you  plan 
to  make  any  structural  changes,  you  will  need  to  learn  how  much  weight  can  be 
supported  per  square  foot,  and  which  walls  are  "bearing  walls." 
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BOOKCASE  OVERLOAD? 


There  is  no  definite  formula  for  calculating  the  number  of 
books  that  determine  shelf  capacity.  A  rough  guideline  is  16 
books  —  with  an  approximate  weight  of  25  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  -  for  every  square  foot  of  shelf  space. 

-Workstations:  Employee  areas  should  be  designed  to  achieve  the 
maximum  amount  of  privacy.  Putting  up  half  walls  and  section  dividers 
will  provide  a  level  of  privacy  without  cutting  staff  off  from  colleagues 
and  clients. 

-Private  and  Quiet  Areas:  Quiet  reading  areas  and  sections  for  one-to-one 
consultations  should  be  located  away  from  computer  terminals,  doorways  and 
areas  of  high  traffic  and  noise. 

►  Equipment:  In  purchasing  or  leasing  equipment,  carefully  compare  prices,  service 
contracts,  and  the  reputation  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  service  provider, 

-Photocopiers:  Providing  copies  makes  career  center  materials  more  readily 
accessible  to  users.  A  copier  is  a  very  convenient  and  functional  piece  of 
equipment.  In  addition  to  making  copies  of  articles,  career  information  and 
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training  and  employment  listings,  a  photocopier  is  useful  in  duplicating  resume 
and  cover  letters  ~  a  very  nice  service  to  provide  for  center  users. 

-Computers:  Computers,  whether  IBM-compatible  or  an  Apple,  are  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  a  career  center.  Clients  can  use  a  computer  to  prepare  cover 
letters  and  resumes  which  can  then  be  saved  on  individual  disks.  If  you  have 
contracted  with  a  computerized  assessment  system  (see  Appendix  F  for  an 
overview  of  the  major  systems  available),  the  computer  can  serve  as  a  nerve 
center  for  your  operation,  drawing  users  to  information  on  careers  and  schools. 
To  best  benefit  from  this  setup,  there  should  be  at  least  one  printer  for  every  two 
machines. 

-Printer:  A  printer  is  an  almost  indispensable  option  if  you  have  a  computer. 
The  choice  that  you  will  need  to  make  is  how  sophisticated  a  printer  you  need  for 
your  particular  situation.  There  are  many  types  of  printers  currently  on  the 
market.  Depending  on  your  budget  and  user  requirements,  the  level  of  quality 
provided  ranges  from  dot-matrix  models  to  advanced  laser  printers. 

-Facsimile  (FAX)  Machine:  The  advent  of  the  FAX  machine  has  dramatically 
changed  how  we  send  and  receive  documents.  Many  companies  are  now 
requesting  that  resumes  and  other  correspondence  be  FAXed  for  prompt  attention. 
In  selecting  a  FAX  machine  you  may  wish  to  consider  whether  you  need  an 
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automatic  document  feeder,  automatic  paper  cutter  or  other  optional  features.  Of 
course,  you  must  also  consider  the  telephone  charges  involved  in  operating  a 
FAX  machine  when  preparing  your  budget. 

-Microfiche  Reader:  Microfiche  is  still  used  for  archival  materials,  some  job 
listings,  and  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Many  career  information  resource 
centers  consider  having  a  microfiche  reader  a  worthwhile  tool. 

-Telephone:  Telephone  accessibility  in  a  Career  Center  is  highly  desirable  for 
both  communication  with  clients  and  between  internal  departments.  While  rotary 
phones  may  be  sufficient,  touch-tone  phones  allow  access  to  on-line  computer 
systems  and  many  enable  you  to  program  frequently  used  telephone  numbers  into 
memory. 

-Video  Cassette  Recorder  (VCR):  With  the  availability  of  career  materials  in 
this  format,  it  is  useful  to  have  equipment  to  play  video  recordings.  Currently, 
the  VHS  format  has  widely  exceeded  the  distribution  and  popularity  of  Beta  tapes 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

-Video  Camera:  Filmed  mock  job  interviews  and  presentations  by  personnel 
officers  and  workers  at  their  jobs  is  both  informative  and  visually  effective. 
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When  considering  purchase  of  a  video  camera,  the  format  needs  to  be  compatible 
with  any  VCR  player  in  use  at  the  career  center. 


Design  and  Decor: 

Check  out  other  career  centers  and  libraries.  You  will  notice  that  the  most  appealing  are 
client-oriented  and  offer  a  casual  and  welcoming  appearance.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
color,  comfort  and  usefulness. 


STAFFING  YOUR  CENTER 


Teamwork  is  ultimately  the  key  to  a  successful  career  information  resource  center.  Usually 
schools,  state  agencies,  and  social  service  organizations  have  only  limited  manpower  and 
financial  resources  to  rely  upon  for  support.  Providing  efficient  and  effective  service  and 
management  therefore  entails  careful  planning.  All  staff,  whether  professionals,  clerical  support 
or  volunteers,  must  have  a  strong  commitment  to  career  preparation  and  occupational  planning. 
An  emphasis  on  service  is  paramount. 

A  trained  counselor,  instructor,  or  librarian  should  be  appointed  coordinator  of  the  career  center. 
While  everyone  involved  should  be  aware  of  center  resources,  one  individual  should  have  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  managing  the  daily  operations  and  directing  the  long-range 
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development  of  the  career  center.  Having  one  individual  in  charge  of  the  center's  management 
eliminates  questions  about  who  is  responsible  for  specific  projects  or  duties,  and  presents  the 
career  center  as  a  unified  functional  area. 

Appointment  of  a  full-time  director  or  manager  should  be  considered.  If  the  manager's  duties 
are  divided  between  a  primary  job  and  a  busy  career  information  resource  center,  it  may  be 
impractical  to  put  in  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  effectively  run  the  career  center. 

If  finances  permit,  a  paraprofessional  can  be  brought  in  to  organize  and  operate  the  center. 
Paraprofessionals  have  been  very  successful  in  establishing  the  day-to-day  routines  for  ordering, 
classifying  and  disseminating  career  information.  The  individual  hired  for  this  pivotal  role 
should  have  strong  "people  skills"  in  order  to  work  constructively  with  professional  staff, 
students,  clients  or  other  center  users.  The  ability  to  set  schedules  and  work  independently  is 
an  important  qualification,  strong  organizational  ability  is  needed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
scheduling  speakers,  planning  field  trips,  and  arranging  interviews. 
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The  following  list  of  duties  suggests  the  variety  of  responsibilities  which  a  paraprofessional 
worker  could  be  expected  to  be  involved  with  on  a  regular  basis. 


Some  Possible  Activities  for  Career  Center  Paraprofessionals 

4  4    Operate  and  maintain  audio-visual  equipment. 

♦  ♦    Assist  Career  Center  users  in  obtaining  career 

information. 

4  4  Speak  with  potential  employers  concerning  job 
Listings  and  hiring  needs. 

♦  ♦    Participate  in  any  Career  Center  user  orientation 

sessions. 

^  4    Survey  employers  to  determining  hiring  trends. 

4  4  Plan  and  schedule  visits  by  resume  experts, 
industry  representatives,  individuals  employed  in 
various  occupations,  school  representatives,  and 
other  speakers. 

♦  ♦    Prepare   a   newsletter   for  users   and  staff 

highlighting  recent  acquisitions,  special  events, 
and  career  information. 

4  4  Identify  and  become  familiar  with  basic  reference 
sources. 

4  4    Establish  Hies  of  career  materials. 

♦  ♦    Under  guidance  of  a  supervisor,  select  and  order 

equipment,    periodicals,    books,    and  other 
materials  for  the  center. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR:  DELIVERmG  AND  ASSESSING  SERVICES 


WHOM  DO  YOU  SERVE? 

It  is  essential  to  discover  whom  your  prospective  users  are:  their  age  ranges;  education  levels; 
whether  they  are  male  or  female;  and  their  socio-economic  background.  If  you  are  working  with 
a  multi-cultural  clientele,  appropriate  materials  tied  to  their  particular  experiences  and  perhaps 
written  in  a  language  other  than  English,  may  be  beneficial.  Similarly,  it  is  important  to  select 
resources  that  fit  the  backgrounds  of  the  majority  of  users.  If  low  reading  levels  are  common 
in  an  adult  population,  you  can  seek  easy-to-read  materials  on  career  and  occupational  subjects 
pertinent  to  adults. 

Information  specific  to  individuals  with  disabilities  and  women  in  the  labor  force  should  be 
included  in  any  collection.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  population  such  as  unemployed  workers, 
specific  materials  and  workshops  might  be  planned  around  their  distinct  needs. 

GETTING  KNOWN 

Promotion,  publicity,  advertising  or  marketing  ~  whatever  you  call  it  ~  your  prime  motive  is 
to  supply  the  public  with  information  about  your  career  information  resource  center  and 
encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  your  services.  Any  marketing  effort  initiated  should  be 
unified,  integrated  approach  utilizing  a  variety  of  different  techniques  and  methods. 
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NEWSLETTER 


One  excellent  marketing  tool  is  a  career  center  newsletter.  It  can  be  distributed  throughout  the 
community,  to  potential  center  users,  or  to  a  specific  target  audience.  A  newsletter  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  "pat  yourself  on  the  back"  and  announce  special  events,  describe  services, 
feature  individuals  that  the  career  information  center  has  assisted,  and  increase  goodwill. 

Regular  columns  dealing  with  occupational  issues,  reviews  of  new  books,  and  career  advice  may 
be  incorporated  into  a  newsletter  to  provide  relevant  information  to  engage  your  audience. 

Newsletters  do  not  have  to  be  long,  an  effective  and  successful  newsletter  may  only  be  a  page 
or  two  in  length.  A  brief  newsletter  also  makes  it  easier  to  publish  on  a  regular  basis,  thereby 
keeping  in  touch  with  readers. 


BROCHURE 


A  brochure,  pamphlet,  or  one-page  flyer,  briefly  describing  your  career  information  resource 
center,  is  another  useful  marketing  tool.  It  can  be  widely  distributed  in  schools,  community 
organizations,  social  service  agencies,  supermarkets,  malls,  recreational  facilities  and  other  key 
spots  where  people  gather. 
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SPONSORED  ACTIVITIES  &  EVENTS 


♦  ♦  Career  day  conferences  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Career  exploration  groups  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Career  development  programs  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Employability  skills  workshops  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Employer  outreach  presentations  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Field  trips  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Financial  information  sessions  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Internships  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Interviewing  training  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Job  hunting  seminars  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦"Job  Shadowing"  and  "mentoring"  opportunities ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Lecture  series  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Minority  programs  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Networking  groups  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Orientation  presentations  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  Resume  development  clinics  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Self-exploration  activities  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Speakers  bank  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦Women's  programs ♦  ♦ 
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ASSESSMENT  SURVEYS 


An  excellent  method  of  gaining  relevant  feedback  is  to  devise  and  distribute  a  brief  questionnaire 
to  the  individuals  and  groups  who  are  the  prime  constituency  of  your  services. 

The  sample  survey  shown  below  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  developing  your  own  assessment 
form. 


User  Survey: 


1.        What  type  of  career  or  occupational  information  would  you  like  to  learn 
more  about?    Please  check  as  many  as  apply. 

 Occupations   College  or  other  post-secondary 

training 


Aptitude  tests   Career  Interest  tests 

Job  search  assistance   ^Apprenticeship  opportunities 

Job  search  skills   ^On-the-job  training 


2.        What  kinds  of  materials  would  you  be  most  apt  to  use  to  learn  more  about 
careers?     Please  check  as  many  as  apply. 

 Books   Directories/Catalogues 

 Computers   ^Microfiche 

 Videotape/Films   ^Assessment  Inventories 

 Pamphlets/Brochures   Other  (specify) 
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3.        Are  materials  organized  such  that  they  are  easy  to  locate  and  use? 

Yes  No 


If  "NO,"  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  simpler? 


Have  you  taken  advantage  of  counseling,  information  sessions,  or  any  other 
special  programs  sponsored  by  the  Career  Information  Resource  Center? 

Yes  No 


If  so,  which: 


5.        Which  of  the  following  events  or  programs  would  you  like  to  see  the  Career 
Center  sponsor? 

 Guest  Speakers   Field  Trips 

 Counseling   Lectures 

 "Day  on  the  Job"   [shadowing  a  worker  on  their  job] 


6.        Would  materials  in  a  language  other  than  English  be  useful  to  you? 
  Yes    No 

If  so,  language: 
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If  you  have  had  any  contact  with  our  Career  Information  Resource  Center 
staff,  please  tell  us  how  satisfied  you  were  with  the  assistance,  advice 
or  response  offered  to  you. 

  Very  Satisfied 

  Satisfied 

  Somewhat  Satisfied 

  Not  Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 


Please  offer  any  suggestions  on  improving  the  ways  we  can  serve  you. 
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CHAPTER  VI:  EVALUATION  OF  MATERIALS 


Guidelines  for  the  Preparation 
and  Evaluation  of  Career 
Information  Literature* 

I  

*  Re-printed  with  permission.    The  National  Career  Development  Association  is  a  division  of  the 

American  Association  for  Counseling  Development. 

The  National  Career  Development  Association  (NCDA)  is  over  75  years  old.  It  was  established 
to  support  the  interests  of  persons  involved  in  career  development  for  schools,  colleges,  the 
military,  correctional  institutions,  business,  community  agencies  and  in  private  practice.  The 
NCDA  is  a  very  active  section  of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development, 
a  professional  association  of  over  55,000  members  nationwide  and  throughout  the  world. 

This  set  of  guidelines  was  developed  by  the  NCDA  to  be  used  by  both  publishers  and  consumers 
of  career  information  literature  and  constitute  what  the  association  deems  to  be  "good  career 
literature."  The  Association  encourages  the  Guidelines'  use  by  publishers  to  ensure  quality 
control  in  their  publications  and  by  those  who  select  and  use  career  literature  to  ensure  maximum 
value  from  their  purchases.  For  anyone  who  uses  career  information,  these  guidelines  provide 
a  useful  gauge  for  assessing  the  merits  of  career  literature  and  because  career  literature  is  often 
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an  individual's  initial  (and  sometimes  only)  exposure  to  a  specific  occupation  or  occupational 
field,  it  is  very  important  that  this  information  be  accurately  and  comprehensively  conveyed  to 
the  user. 

In  addition  to  their  evaluative  use  on  the  local  level,  these  guidelines  also  form  the  basis  for  the 
ratings  of  current  career  literature  by  the  Career  Information  Review  Committee  of  NCDA. 
These  ratings  appear  in  each  issue  of  the  Career  Development  Quarterly  to  assist  professionals 
in  their  selection  of  quality  career  information  literature. 

Part  I  GENERAL  GUIDELINES 

This  section  discusses  items  that  are  related  to  the  general  preparation  and  presentation  of  career 
literature. 

1.  Accuracy  of  Information 

Information  should  be  accurate  and  free  from  distortion  caused  by  self-serving 
bias  or  dated  resources.  Information  should  be  secured  from  and/or  reviewed  by 
knowledgeable  sources  within  the  occupation,  career  field,  or  industry.  Data  such 
as  earnings  and  employment  projections  should  be  based  on  current,  reliable,  and 
comprehensive  research. 

2.  Format 
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The  information  should  be  conveyed  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  manner. 
Although  information  from  the  Content  Guidelines  (Part  II)  should  appear  in  all 
publications,  publishers  are  encouraged  to  vary  the  manner  of  presentation  for  the 
sake  of  stimulation  and  appeal. 

3.  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  level  of  the  information  should  be  appropriate  to  the  target  group. 
Career  information  is  used  by  people  of  varying  age  and  ability  levels. 
Information  designed  for  a  specific  age  range  should  be  clearly  identified  as  such. 
Information  designed  for  broader  use  should  be  comprehensible  to  younger 
persons  but  suitable  in  style  for  adults.  Technical  terminology  or  jargon  pertinent 
to  the  career  should  be  either  fully  explained  or  avoided, 

4.  Bias  and  Stereotyping 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  publications  to  eliminate  sexual,  racial,  social,  ethnic, 
age,  or  religious  bias  and  stereotyping.  Job  titles  and  information  should  be 
written  in  a  bias-free  manner.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  use 
of  gender-free  language.  If  graphics  are  used,  people  of  different  races,  ages, 
and  sexes  should  be  portrayed  at  various  occupational  levels.  Where  applicable, 
data,  information,  or  resources  relevant  to  equal  opportunity  for  women, 
minorities,  or  individuals  with  disabilities  should  be  included. 
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5.  Graphics 

Graphic  displays,  when  used,  should  enhance  the  value  of  the  narrative 
information.  Pictures  should  be  current  and  portray  individuals  engaged  in 
activities  primary  in  or  unique  to  the  occupation.  Again,  the  importance  of 
portraying  individuals  of  different  sexes,  races,  and  ages  in  non-stereotypical 
roles  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

6.  Dating  and  Revisions 
The  date  of  publication  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Because  of  rapid  changes  in 
employment  outlook  and  earnings,  material  should  be  revised  at  least  every  two 
to  three  years  to  stay  current  and  accurate. 

7.  Credits 

Credits  should  include:  (a)  publisher,  (b)  consultants,  (c)  sponsor  and  (d)  sources 
of  any  statistical  data. 


Part  n         CONTENT  GUTOELINES 

This  section  discusses  guideline  items  that  deal  with  the  content  of  information  on  occupations, 
career  fields,  and/or  industries. 


1.  Duties  and  Nature  of  the  Work 
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The  career  literature  should  describe  in  a  clear  and  interesting  fashion:  (a)  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  (b)  the  activities  of  the  worker,  (c)  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  interests  necessary  to  perform  the  work,  and,  (d)  any  specializations 
commonly  practiced  in  the  occupation.  Literature  that  describes  career  fields 
(e.g.,  health)  or  industries  (e.g.,  steel  manufacturing)  should  also  include:  (a)  the 
overall  function  and  importance  of  the  field  or  industry,  (b)  the  variety  of 
occupations  available,  (c)  the  common  aspects  shared  by  members  of  the  field  or 
industry,  and  (d)  contrasts  among  the  various  occupations  represented  in  the  field 
or  industry. 

2.  Work  Setting  and  Conditions 

The  portrayal  of  the  work  setting  and  conditions  should  include  a  description  of 
the  physical  activities  and  the  work  environment.  Where  applicable,  the 
information  should  include  the  full  range  of  possible  settings  in  which  the  work 
may  be  performed.  The  range  of  typical  physical  activities  should  be 
enumerated.  Environmental  characteristics  should  include  both  the  physical 
surroundings  and  the  human  environment  (i.e.,  that  created  by  the  interactions 
among  people).  In  addition  to  these  characteristics,  other  conditions  related  to 
the  performance  of  the  work,  such  as  time  requirements  or  travel,  should  be 
described. 

Aspects  of  the  work  that  might  be  regarded  as  undesirable  are  as  crucial  to  realistic 
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decision  making  as  those  that  are  generally  considered  to  be  desirable;  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  descriptions  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

In  career  fields  or  industry  literature,  the  variety  and  similarity  of  settings  should  be 
discussed.  In  industry  literature,  specific  geographic  locations  related  to  employment  in 
the  industry  should  be  included. 

3.  Personal  Qualifications 
The  enumeration  of  qualities  required  of  any  worker  (e.g.,  dependability)  is  not 
particularly  valuable  to  individuals  attempting  to  differentiate  various  career 
possibilities.  Personal  qualities  unique  to  the  particular  occupation  should  be 
pointed  out.  The  particular  values  and  personal  characteristics  shared  by 
members  of  the  occupation  are  as  important  to  successful  performance  as  skills 
and  abilities,  and  should  be  given  similar  consideration. 

4.  Social  and  Psychological  Factors 
Participation  in  an  occupation  has  important  effects  on  the  life-style  of  the 
individual  and  these  effects,  pro  and  con,  should  receive  appropriate  consideration 
in  the  presentation  of  information.  In  addition,  specific  satisfactions  and 
limitations  are  inherent  in  every  occupation  and  should  be  presented  as  thoroughly 
as  other  characteristics  of  the  occupation.   Publishers  and  authors  should  be 
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especially  aware  of  the  need  to  depict  careers  realistically  and  without  personal 
bias.  To  engage  in  effective  decision  making,  readers  should  have  sufficient 
social  and  psychological  information  about  an  occupation  to  compare  with  their 
understanding  of  their  own  needs  and  values. 

5.  Preparation  Required 

The  preparation  required  for  entrance  into  the  occupation,  or  into  various  levels 
of  an  occupation,  should  be  clearly  stated.  The  length  and  type  of  training 
required  and  the  characteristics  of  successful  students  or  trainees  should  be 
indicated.  Typical  methods  of  financial  support  during  training  should  be 
included.  Alternative  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  preparation  or  experience 
should  be  stated  where  applicable.  Readers  should  be  informed  of  any  preferred 
selection  criteria  over  and  above  minimal  preparation  requirements.  In  literature 
that  describes  a  range  of  occupations  in  a  career  field  or  industry,  the  various 
levels  of  preparation  required  for  employment  should  be  highlighted. 

6.  Special  Requirements 

Certain  physical  requirements  or  personal  criteria  may  be  necessary  for  entrance 
into  a  particular  occupation.  Licenses,  certifications,  or  memberships  may  also 
be  required  for  some  occupations.  These  requirements  should  be  indicated  and 
the  process  necessary  for  achieving  any  of  these  requirements  should  be 
described. 
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7.  Methods  of  Entering 
The  variety  of  means  for  typical  entry  into  the  occupation  should  be  indicated,  as 
well  as  any  preferred  avenues  for  entry.    Alternative  approaches  should  be 
described  where  applicable—particularly  for  those  occupations  where  experience 
can  be  substituted  for  more  formal  preparation. 


8.  Earnings  and  Other  Benefits 

Current  data  on  average  earnings  in  the  occupation  should  be  presented.  In 
addition,  the  typical  range  of  earnings  within  the  occupation  should  be  reported. 
Fringe  benefits  have  become  an  increasingly  important  aspect  of  total 
compensation,  and  ample  coverage  of  both  typical  benefits  and  those  that  are 
unique  to  the  occupational  career  field,  and/or  industry  should  be  given. 

9.  Usual  Advancement  Possibilities 
The  typical  career  ladder  related  to  the  occupation  should  be  shown.  The 
supplementary  skills  necessary  for  advancement  and  the  usual  means  for  acquiring 
them  should  be  indicated.  Readers  should  also  be  informed  of  any  different  or 
additional  personal  characteristics  required  for  successful  performance  at  a  higher 
level  of  the  career  ladder.  Issues  such  as  the  role  of  job  change,  availability  of 
training,  and  seniority  should  be  discussed  as  they  pertain  to  advancement  in  the 
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particular  career. 


10.  Employment  Outlook 

Statements  concerning  the  employment  outlook  should  be  realistic  and  include 
both  the  short-  and  the  long-range  outlook  for  the  occupation,  career  field,  or 
industry.  A  broad  range  of  factors  including  economic,  demographic, 
technological,  geographic,  social,  and  political  should  be  considered.  Current 
Department  of  Labor  and  other  expert  research  should  be  consulted.  Realism  is 
essential,  but  readers  should  not  be  discouraged  from  entering  highly  competitive 
fields  if  they  have  the  necessary  ability,  interest,  and  motivation  to  succeed. 

11.  Opportunities  for  Experience  and  Exploration 

Literature  should  list  opportunities  for  part-time  and  summer  employment  and 
opportunities  for  volunteer  work.  Pertinent  clubs  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
school-related  activities  and  programs  should  be  described.  Publishers  are 
encouraged  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  this  guideline  because  these  career- 
related  possibilities  can  be  acted  on  in  the  present  and  thus  have  high  motivational 
value. 

12.  Related  Occupations 

Alternate  occupations  that  share  similar  aptitudes  and  interest  patterns  and/or 
work  environments  with  the  occupation  currently  under  consideration  should  be 
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listed.  In  addition  to  its  value  in  early  exploration,  this  information  is  particularly 
useful  to  adults  considering  lateral  occupational  changes. 

13.  Sources  of  Education  and  Training 

Schools  and  other  agencies  providing  opportunities  for  preparation  and  training 
for  the  occupation  should  be  indicated.  Reference  may  be  made  to  standard 
guides  where  appropriate. 

14.  Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Reference  should  be  made  to  additional  sources  of  information  such  as: 
professional  or  trade  organizations  and  associations,  specific  books  or  pamphlets, 
journals  or  trade  publications,  audiovisual  materials,  and  literature  available  from 
various  public  agencies.  For  students,  the  assistance  of  school  guidance 
counselors  or  college  placement  counselors  may  be  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  VH: 

CLASSIFYING  AND  CATALOGUING  A  CAREER  COLLECTION 


To  be  effective,  career  information  must  be  easily  accessible.  Organizing  and  maintaining  a 
collection  entails  the  use  of  a  scheme  or  a  system.  To  be  considered  a  consistent,  efficient 
system,  certain  criteria  must  be  met.  The  classification  scheme  must  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  handle  the  variety  of  materials  in  the  collection,  it  should  be  easily  expandable  and  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  any  future  growth  and  change,  it  should  require  only  simple  maintenance, 
and  finally,  it  needs  to  be  "user  friendly"  and  arranged  in  a  logical  manner  so  that  all  potential 
users  can  comfortably  locate  specific  information  on  their  own  and  browse  through  the  collection 
exploring  materials  serendipitously. 

Once  an  organizational  method  is  selected  it  can  be  used  to  arrange  books  on  bookshelves  and 
to  set  up  a  vertical  file  holding  smaller  materials,  such  as  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
any  other  useful  employment  and  occupational  information. 

Typical  classification  systems,  like  the  Dewey  Decimal  and  Library  of  Congress  organizational 
arrangements,  are  often  not  the  best  option  for  career  centers.  They  provide  far  more  detail  and 
are  much  more  complex  than  most  resource  centers  need.  In  addition,  upon  closer  inspection, 
these  formats  prove  to  be  inadequate  for  providing  the  level  of  specificity  needed  in  arranging 
a  career-related  collection. 
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Following  are  overviews  of  several  classification  systems  that  can  be  adapted  and  modified 
successfully  for  use  in  career  centers. 


Alphabetic  Method 

The  most  obvious  advantage  of  using  an  alphabetical  filing  system  is  in  its  simplicity.  This 
method  also  has  other  inherent  benefits;  since  almost  everyone  already  has  had  experience  with 
dictionaries  and  telephones  books,  center  users  are  accustomed  to  locating  information  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  it  is  easy  for  almost  everyone  to  use,  it  doesn't  require  any  special 
instruction  to  understand,  and  it  can  be  expanded  to  meet  future  needs. 

A  drawback  to  using  the  alphabetical  method  is  that  similar  occupations  from  the  same 
occupational  family  are  not  filed  together,  therefore  the  development  of  a  cross-reference  system 
is  crucial  for  making  this  system  viable. 


Color  Coding 

A  simple  and  effective  way  to  arrange  and  distinguish  materials  is  to  use  specific  colors  to  stand 
for  different  subject  areas.  This  method  is  best  when  only  simple,  broad  categories  are  used. 
For  example: 
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CAREERS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  [ 

EDUCATION 

JOB  SEARCH 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
I  

The  most  common  way  to  color  code  materials  is  by  using  adhesive  tape  or  colored  dots  on  book 
spines  and  clearly  labeling  files,  folders  and  other  media  with  the  appropriate  color,  then 
arranging  the  resources  alphabetically  within  each  category.  Career  center  users  find  this 
approach  practical  because  they  can  immediately  identify  resources  based  upon  color. 


Classificatioii  of  Instructional  Programs  (CIP) 


This  classification  of  educational  programs  was  first  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Education's  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (CES)  in  1980.  It  has  subsequently  been  updated  and 
revised  to  reflect  changes  in  post-secondary  education  program  offerings.  The  CIP  describes 
program  content  at  three  levels  (2-digit,  4-digit,  and  6-digit)  of  increasing  specificity. 


As  an  organizational  tool,  you  could  use  the  second  part  of  the  classification  scheme,  which 
distinguishes  programs  by  program  area,  to  derive  an  effective  classification  system.  An 
abridged  version,  listing  the  50  major  divisions,  of  the  Program  Category  inventory  is  listed: 
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AGRICULTURE: 

01:      Agribusiness  and  agricultural  production 

02:      Agricultural  sciences 

03:      Renewable  natural  resources 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
04:      Architectural  and  environmental  design 

AREA  AND  ETHNIC  STUDIES 
05:     Area  and  ethnic  studies 

BUSINESS 

06:      Business  and  management 

07:      Business,  administrative  support 

08:      Marketing  and  distribution 

COMMUNICATIONS 
09:  Communications 

10:     Communications  technologies  | 

COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCES 
11:      Computer  and  information  sciences 

CONSUMER,  PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES 
12:     Consumer,  personal  and  miscellaneous  services 

EDUCATION 
13:  Education 

ENGINEERING 
14:  Engineering 

15:     Engineering  and  engineering-related  technologies 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
16:     Foreign  languages 

HEALTH 

17:     Allied  health 
18:     Health  sciences 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

19:      Home  economics 

20:     Vocational  home  economics 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
21:      Industrial  arts 


LAW 

22:  Law 

LETTERS 
23:  Letters 

LIBERAL/GENERAL  STUDIES 
24:      Liberal/general  studies 

LIBRARY  AND  ARCHIVAL  SCIENCES 
25:      Library  and  archival  science 

LIFE  SCIENCES 
26:      Life  sciences 

MATHEMATICS 
27:  Mathematics 

MILITARY  SCIENCES 
28:  Military  sciences 
29:      Military  technologies 

MULTI/INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES 
30:      Multi/Interdisciplinary  studies 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
31:     Parks  and  recreation 

PERSONAL  AND  SOCL\L  DEVELOPMENT 

32:  Basic  skills 

33:  Citizenship/civic  activities 

34:  Health-related  activities 

35:  Interpersonal  skills 

36:  Leisure  and  recreational  activities 

37:  Personal  awareness 

PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 
38:     Philosophy  and  religion 
39:  Theology 

 .  :  
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
40:  Physical  sciences 
41:      Science  technologies 

PSYCHOLOGY 
42:  Psychology 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
43:      Protective  services 
44:      Public  affairs 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
45:      Social  science 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
46:      Construction  trades 
47:      Mechanic  and  repairers 

48:  Precision  production  I 
49:      Transportation  and  material  moving  I 

VISUAL  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 
I  50:      Visual  and  performing  arts 

Further  information  on  CIP  is  available  from  the  Center  for  Education  StahsTics,  555  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC  20208.  Telephone:  (202)  357-6264. 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  Codes 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  provides  yet  another  approach  to  filing  both  print  and  non- 
print  media.  It  was  derived  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  is  widely  used  to  define  and 
classify  occupations  and  it  contains  the  most  comprehensive  occupational  classification  system 
in  existence. 

The  DOT  code  system  is  based  on  a  "trait-factor"  approach  to  categorizing  different  jobs.  It  is 
system  of  coding  widely  used  by  government  and  it  is  used  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Employment  and  Training  in  inventorying  positions  that  are  listed  by  employers  with  the  State 
Opportunity  Job  Centers. 

Every  occupation  is  identified  with  a  specific  9-digit  number.  Each  set  of  three  digits  has  a 
specific  purpose,  together  these  nine  numbers  form  a  unique  identification  code.  The  primary 
occupational  group  is  indicated  through  the  first  three  numbers. 
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The  first  digit  relates  to  one  of  the  following  groups: 




0/1:     Professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupations 

9 

3 

Service  occupations 

4 

Agricultural,  fishery,  forestry  and  related  occupations 

5 

Processing  occupations 

6 

Machine  trades  occupations 

7 

Bench  work  occupations 

8 

Structural  work  occupations 

9 

Miscellaneous  occupations 

The  second  number  identifies  a  specific  division  within  that  initial  group: 


00/01:  Occupations  in  architecture,  engineering  and  surveying 

02 

Occupations  in  mathematics  and  physical  sciences 

04 

Occupations  in  life  sciences 

05 

Occupations  in  social  sciences 

07 

Occupations  in  medicine  and  health 

09 

Occupations  in  education 

10 

Occupations  in  museum,  library  and  archival  sciences 

11 

Occupations  in  law  and  jurisprudence 

12 

Occupations  in  religion  and  theology 

13 

Occupations  in  writing 

14 

Occupations  in  art 

15 

Occupations  in  entertainment  and  recreation 

16 

Occupations  in  administrative  specializations 

18 

Managers  and  officials  (not  classified  anywhere  else) 

19" 

Miscellaneous  professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupations  | 
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The  middle  three  digits  of  the  DOT  cx:cupational  code  are  the  worker  functions  ratings  for  the 
tasks  performed  in  the  occupation.  Every  job  requires  a  worker  to  function  to  some  degree  in 
relation  to  data,  people  and  things.  A  separate  digit  expresses  the  worker's  relationship  to  each 
of  these  three  groups: 


DATA  PEOPLE  THINGS 


0:  Synthesizing 

0:  Mentoring 

0:  Setting  Up 

1:  Coordinating 

1:  Negotiating 

1:  Precision  Work 

2:  Analyzing 

2:  Instructing 

2: 

Operating/Controlling 

3:  Compiling 

3:  Supervising 

3:  Driving/Operating 

4:  Computing 

4:  Diverting 

4:  Manipulating 

5:  Copying 

5:  Persuading 

5:  Tending 

6:  Comparing 

6: 

Speaking/Signaling 

6: 

Feeding/Offbearing 

7:  Serving 

7:  Handling 

8: 

In  structing/Helping 

The  complexity  of  this  system  as  a  primary  method  for  classifying  materials  in  a  career  resource 
center  makes  its  use  impractical.  However,  since  the  DOT  classification  system  is  so 
prominently  used,  some  centers  have  adopted  procedures  where  the  DOT  code  is  cross- 
referenced  on  their  computer  systems  or  card  files. 

Further  infonnation  on  DOT  Codes  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Regional  Office.  Employment  and 
Training  Administration.  1  Congress  Street,  10th  Floor,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02114-2021.  Telephone:  (61 7)  565-2258. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  through  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  Bookstore,  Thomas  O'Neill  Building.  10  Causeway 
Street,  Room  179.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02222.  Telephone:  (617)  720-4180. 
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Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE)  System 

The  G.O.E.  was  first  published  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  in  1979.  Its  purpose  was  to 
aid  those  looking  for  employment  in  recognizing  occupations  that  conform  to  their  abilities  and 
interests.  The  basis  of  this  system  are  twelve  interest  areas.   The  12  primary  interest  areas  are: 

01  Artistic 
02  Scientific 
03  Plants  and  Animals 

04  Protective 

05  Mechanical 
06  Industrial 

07  Business  Detail 
08  Selling 
09  Accommodating  (Services) 
10  Humanitarian 
1 1  Leading-Influencing 
12  Physical  Proficiency 
The  interest  areas  are  then  further  subdivided  into  66  work  groups  and  348  subgroups. 
Containing  2,500  occupational  descriptions  and  covering  95%  of  all  workers  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  this  structure  is  a  useful  cataloging  option. 

The  Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  is  available  through  the  American  Guidance  Service.  Publisher's  Building.  P.  O. 
Box  99,  arcle  Pines.  Minnesota  55014.  Telephone:  1-800-328-2560. 
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Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Codes 


SIC  codes  are  not  commonly  selected  as  an  organizational  method  in  career  information  centers 
because  they  relate  to  industries,  rather  than  specific  occupations.  SIC  Codes  might  be  used  for 
career  centers  in  which  collections  are  dominated  by  several  key  industries.  For  example, 
occupations  such  as  physical  therapists,  registered  nurses,  and  medical  records  technicians  would 
all  be  classified  under  the  same  industry:  health  services. 

Here  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  eleven  industry  divisions: 

A.  AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  and  FISHING 

B.  MINING 

C.  CONSTRUCTION 

D.  MANUFACTURING  (includes-20:  food;  21 :  tobacco;  22:  textile; 
23:  apparel;  24:  lumber;  25:  furniture;  27:  printing  &  publishing; 
29:  petroleum;  36:  electrical  &  electronic;  etc.) 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  (includes~40:  railroad;  42:  motor 
freight;  43:  U.S.  Postal  Service;  44:  water;  45:  air;  48: 
communication;  49:  electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services; 
etc.) 

F.  WHOLESALE  TRADE  (durable  and  nondurable) 

G.  RETAIL  TRADE  (includes-52:  building  materials;  54:  food 
stores;  55:  automotive  dealers  and  gas  stations;  56:  apparel;  57: 
home  furnishings;  58:  eating  and  drinking  places;  etc.) 

H.  FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  and  REAL  ESTATE 

I.  SERVICES  (includes~70:  hotels  and  lodging  places;  75: 
automotive  repair;  78:  motion  pictures;  79:  amusement  and 
recreation  services;  80:  health  services;  81:  legal  services; 
82:  educational  services;  84:  museums,  art  galleries;  etc.) 
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J.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (includes--91:  executive, 
legislative  &  general  government;  92:  justice,  public  order 
&  safety;  93:  public  finance,  taxation  &  monetary;  94: 
human  resources  programs;  95:  environmental  &  housing 
programs;  96:  economic  programs;  97:  national  security  & 
international  affairs.) 

K.  NON-CLASSIFIABLE 


Further  information  on  SIC  Codes  is  available  from  the  National  Technical  Information  Service,  5285  Port  Royal  Road, 
Springfield,  Virginia  22161. 
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APPENDIX  A:  SELECTED  CAREER  RESOURCES* 


Books 

The  American  Almanac  of  Jobs  and  Salaries.  Edited  by  John  Wright.  New  York:  Avon  1990. 
Comprehensive  guide  for  salary  information  covering  hundreds  of  occupations.  May  give  the 
salary  information  for  an  occupation  at  different  levels  within  a  company,  for  years  of 
experience,  by  type  of  company,  by  industry,  by  size  of  company  and  by  state  or  other 
geographic  area.  Also  includes  descriptive  information  on  occupations,  actual  job  titles  as  they 
exist  in  the  work  force  and  occupational  outlook  information. 

Basic  Training:  What  to  Expect  and  How  to  Prepare.  By  Robert  F.  Collins.  NY:  Rosen 
Publishing  Group,  1988. 

Describes  basic  training  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard.  Includes 
information  on  enlistments  and  initial  training,  processing,  and  terminology  used  in  each  service. 

Be  True  to  Your  Future:  Practical  Steps  to  Career  Success  and  Personal  Fulfillment.  By 

Elwood  N.  Chapman.  Los  Altos,  CA:  Crisp  Publications,  1988. 

This  book  focuses  on  knowing  what  you  really  want  in  a  career,  setting  career  goals,  and  taking 
charge  of  planning  to  turn  those  goals  into  reality.  Offers  many  exercises  to  learn  self- 
assessment,  goal  setting,  researching  careers,  building  self  confidence,  writing  resumes  and 
hunting  for  jobs  that  fit  the  goals.  Good  section  on  career  success  and  how  to  keep  the  job  once 
you  have  it.  Aimed  at  a  general  audience. 

Career  Choice  in  a  Changing  Economy.  By  Joan  Stoia.  Boston:  Department  of  Employment 
and  Training  (with  Northeastern  University's  Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies),  1989. 
A  handbook  designed  to  help  professionals  who  work  with  those  in  job  and  career  transition 
make  better  choices  about  education,  training  and  employment  alternatives.  Particularly  useful 
is  the  section  on  career  expectations  and  job  satisfaction  that  presents  a  set  of  factors  that  those 
making  career  choices  should  consider. 

Career  Choices.  Career  Associates.  New  York:  Walker  and  Company,  1985. 
A  series  of  paperbacks  on  occupations  which  presents  detailed  information  about  the  job 
opportunities,  type  and  geographic  location  of  hiring  companies,  duties,  salary  ranges  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  each  career. 

Career  Planning  Today.  Edited  by  C.  Randall  Powell.  Dubuque,  lA:  Kendall/Hint  Publishing, 
1981. 

This  publication  furnishes  readers  with  lots  of  useful  information  on  self-assessment  and  career 
exploration  techniques  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  leading  the  reader  towards  a  career  that  will 
provide  job  satisfaction.  The  emphasis  is  on  developing  a  thoughtful  and  systematic  approach 
to  career  planning. 
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Careering  and  Re-Careering  for  the  1990's:  The  Complete  Guide  to  Planning  Your  Future. 

By  Roland  L.  Krannich.  Hawthorne,  NJ:  Career  Press,  1989. 

Good,  realistic  description  of  how  changes  in  work  in  the  1990' s  will  effect  the  careers  of 
individuals.  Sections  include  an  analysis  of  industries,  occupations,  educational  and  job  markets 
along  with  predictions  for  future  employment  changes,  advice  on  job  hunting  and  how  to 
discover  re-careering  opportunities. 

Careers  and  Training  in  the  Allied  Health  Field.  By  Dorothy  R.  Sullivan.  Boston: 
Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  1990. 
Profiles  are  provide  on  twenty-eight  health  occupations,  including  information  on  job  tasks; 
education,  training  and  hiring  requirements;  earnings;  employment  outlook;  institutions  providing 
training  in  Massachusetts;  and  sources  of  additional  information.  Current  data  on  how 
employment  opportunities  have  changed  in  response  to  recent  advances  in  medical  technology 
and  as  a  result  of  substantial  cost-containment  measures. 

Coming  Alive  From  Nine  to  Five.  By  Betty  N.  Micheolizzi.  Mountain  View,  CA:  Mayfield 
Publishing,  1988. 

Comprehensive  career/life  planning  book  for  all  ages.  Special  sections  for  men,  women,  young 
adults,  older  adults,  minorities  and  individuals  with  disabilities.  Covers  needs,  wants,  values, 
personality,  roles,  realities,  decisions,  the  job  market,  career  connections,  the  job  hunt,  work 
places  and  work  styles.  Self-assessment  exercises  are  provided  in  each  chapter. 

The  Complete  Job-Search  Handbook.  By  Howard  Figler,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Holt,  Rhinehart, 
and  Winston,  1981. 

A  new  expanded  guide  that  is  directed  to  both  those  fresh  out  of  school  and  individuals  who  are 
attempting  a  career  change  or  move.  Figler  does  an  excellent  job  of  showing  how  to  address 
less  desirable  personal  traits  and  turn  them  into  marketable  attributes.  Gives  really 
comprehensive  instruction  on  self-assessment,  developing  communication  and  assertiveness 
skills,  job  hunting  strategies,  developing  a  list  of  employers  to  contact,  and  preparing  for 
interviews.  Addresses  personal  fears  about  career  change  and  job  search.  Gives  examples  of 
the  many  typical  real-life  problems  job  seekers  experience  with  suggested  solutions. 

The  Damn  Good  Resume  Guide.  By  Yana  Parker.  Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed 
Press,  1986. 

In  conversational,  informal  style,  this  concise  resume  writing  book  guides  the  reader  through 
a  step-by-step  process  in  writing  an  effective  resume.  Includes  comments  from  employers  about 
resumes  and  cover  letters.  The  26  sample  resumes  include  those  for  a  high  school  student,  high 
school  graduate,  college  graduate  and  ex-service  person  making  the  transition  to  civilian 
employment. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  4th  Edition.  By  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
and  Training  Administration.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1977. 
Supplements  issued  in  1982  and  1988.  The  D.O.T.  furnishes  comprehensive  data  on  the 
educational,  training  and  physical  requirements  of  over  20,000  jobs.  Each  occupation  is  defined 
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and  classified.  Significant  infonnation  concerning  the  work  environment  of  each  occupation  is 
also  supplied. 

Directory  of  Licensed  Occupations.  By  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee.  Boston:  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee,  1989. 

This  is  a  handbook  of  licensing,  certification  and  registration  requirements  currently  in  effect 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  only  single  source  for  occupational  licensing  information. 

Do  What  You  Love,  the  Money  Will  Follow:   Discovering  Your  Right  Livelihood.  By 

Marsha  Sinetar.  New  York:  Dell,  1989. 

This  book  is  written  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  it  presents  the  career  change  process  in 
a  realistic  way,  suggests  proceeding  step-by-step,  and  indicates  that  career  change  may  require 
sacrifices  such  as  relocating,  advancing  on  the  job  and  starting  a  small  business. 

Does  Your  Resume  Wear  Blue  Jeans?  By  Edward  Good.  Charlottesville,  VA:  Word 
Store/LEL  Enterprises,  1985. 

Written  in  a  chatty,  non-threatening  style,  this  book  includes  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  resume 
writing  with  many  examples  and  explanations.  Includes  self  analysis,  matching  qualifications 
in  resumes  to  employer  needs,  resume  structure,  content,  writing  style,  and  format.  Gives  some 
sample  resumes  and  cover  letters. 

Employment  2000:  Massachusetts  Employment  Projections  By  Industry.  By  the  Economic 
Research  and  Analysis  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Training.  Boston: 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training. 

Based  on  current  economic  models,  this  report  examines  the  industrial  trends  which  will  shape 
employment  growth  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  during  the  1990s. 

Employment  2000:  Massachusetts  Employment  Projections  By  Occupations.    By  the 

Economic  Research  and  Analysis  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Training.  Boston: 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training. 

This  report  examines  many  of  the  occupational  and  economic  trends  which  are  expected  to  shape 
the  job  market  throughout  the  1990s.  It  provides  employment  profiles  and  discusses  educational 
and  training  requirements  for  the  most  rapidly  growing  occupations.  Finally,  it  provides  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  importance  of  replacement  needs  in  order  to  provide  an  accurate  and  complete 
portrayal  of  the  job  outlook. 

Exploring  Careers.  By  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1979. 

A  career  manual  filled  with  essays,  questionnaires  and  games  that  help  readers  assess  their 
talents  and  interests  in  order  to  make  informed  career  choices. 

The  Five  Minute  Interview.  By  Richard  H.  Beatty.  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1987. 

The  five  minute  interview  strategy  has  as  its  basis  a  series  of  key  questions  to  be  asked  by  you 
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during  the  first  five  minutes  of  an  interview.  Explains  different  types  of  interviews:  screening, 
one-on-one,  group,  unstructured,  structured,  targeted  and  situational.  Covers  common  interview 
questions,  explains  the  five  minute  interview  and  gives  a  script  of  such  an  interview.  Identifies 
interview  techniques  that  the  author  claims  consistently  produce  offers. 

Free  Publications  from  U.S.  Government  Agencies:  A  Guide.  By  Michael  Spencer. 
Englewood,  CO:  Libraries  Unlimited,  1989. 

A  useful  reference  tool.  This  is  not  a  list  of  actual  publications,  but  rather  a  profile  of  the 
publications  lists  of  over  50  Federal  government  agencies.  Information  on  publication  programs 
and  publication  lists,  series  produced,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  quality  of  the  publications 
is  included.  Useful  in  researching  many  occupational  fields  such  as  education,  science,  and 
industry. 

Guide  to  Occupational  Exploration.  By  Thomas  F.  Harrington  and  Arthur  J.  O'Shea.  Circle 
Pines,  Minnesota:  American  Guidance  Service,  1984. 

Originally  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  as  a  tool  in  conducting  an  effective  job 
search,  this  manual  has  been  updated  and  expanded  to  meet  broader  needs.  New  and  improved 
aids  are  provided  to  allow  users  to  more  easily  relate  interests,  values  and  experiences  to  the 
world  of  work. 

Harvard  Guide  to  Careers.  By  Martha  P.  Leape  and  Susan  Vacca.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1987. 

A  comprehensive  handbook  that  shows  how  to  effectively  identify  and  research  a  career,  and 
find  a  satisfying  job.  Extensive  annotated  bibliographies  provide  the  reader  with  ample  sources 
for  additional  information  on  resume  writing,  interviewing,  letter  writing,  researching 
employers,  and  specific  career  fields  and  training  opportunities. 

How  to  Find  the  Job  You've  Always  Wanted.  By  Burdette  E.  Bostwick.  New  York:  Wiley, 
1982. 

Based  on  work  done  by  the  author's  career  planning  consulting  firm,  this  book  follows  the 
philosophy  that  by  exploring  your  job  personality  you  can  determine  the  "right"  job  for  yourself. 
Also  included  are  useful  chapters  on  resume  writing  and  interviewing. 

How  to  Get  and  Get  Ahead  on  Your  First  Job.  By  Deborah  Perlmutter  Bloch.  Lincoln,  IL: 
VGM  Career  Horizons/National  Textbook,  1988. 

Basic  step-by-step  job  hunting  book  for  the  first  time  job  seeker.  Covers  job  search  strategies, 
resumes,  applications,  interviewing  and  advancing  on  the  job.  Targeted  toward  young  adults, 
it  is  an  easy  to  use,  well  organized  book  for  any  first  time  jobseeker. 

How  to  Have  a  Winning  Job  Interview.  By  Deborah  Perlmutter  Bloch.  Lincoln  wood,  IL: 
VGM/National  Textbook  1987. 

Teaches  the  12  key  steps  to  a  winning  interview.  Based  on  discussions  with  employers  and 
recently  hired  employees  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Basic  premise  is  that  a  winning  interview 
requires  preparation  and  rehearsal.  This  book  focuses  on  how  to  prepare,  rehearse  and  perform. 
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Has  sample  questions  with  gcxxl  and  bad  answers  and  sample  interview  exercises.  Divided  into 
sections  covering  before,  during  and  after  the  interview.  Very  thorough  with  good  format. 

How  to  Make  $1000  a  Minute  Negotiating  Your  Salaries  and  Raises.  By  Jack  Chapman. 
Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1987. 

Spells  out  purposes,  principles  and  specific  techniques  to  help  you  develop  and  apply  salary 
negotiating  skills.  Heavy  emphasis  on  coming  to  the  interview  prepared  with  information  about 
salary  ranges  for  the  position  you  are  seeking,  using  library  research,  word  of  mouth  and  direct 
dial  research.  Good  chapter  on  negotiating  perquisites  and  benefits.  Excellent  section  on  how 
to  handle  advertisements  and  applications  that  say,  "salary  history  required." 

I  Got  the  Job:  Win  a  Job  Your  Way.  By  Elwood  N.  Chapman.  Los  Altos,  CA:  Crisp 
Publications,  1988. 

Very  useful  basic  job  hunting  book.  Starts  with  focusing  on  what  job  area  you  are  seeking  and 
matching  your  qualifications  with  those  required  by  that  specific  area.  Has  sections  covering 
prospecting,  networking,  telemsirketing,  resumes,  cover  letters  with  good  examples  and 
interviews.  Each  of  the  sections  has  an  interesting  case  study  approach  to  illustrate  the  points 
covered. 

Interview  for  Success:  By  Caryl  Krannich  and  Ronald  Krannich.  Hawthorne,  N.J.:  Career 
Press,  1988. 

Explains  different  types  of  interviews.  Covers  preparing  for  the  job  interview,  what  to  expect 
during  an  interview,  salary  negotiation,  ending  the  interview  and  follow-up  letters.  Has  a 
chapter  on  the  information  interview  and  how  to  arrange  for  and  conduct  one.  Excellent, 
comprehensive  interview  book. 

The  Job  Guide:  Name  and  Address  Listings  of  Employers  in  the  [available  for  each  of  the 
15  Service  Delivery  Areas  in  Massachusetts]  SDA.  By  the  Massachusetts  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  (with  the  Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies,  Northeastern 
University).  Boston:  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  1988. 
An  updated  and  expanded  version  of  the  original  3-volume  set,  this  edition  contains  more  than 
three  times  the  listings  that  were  included  in  the  previous  format.  There  are  fifteen  separate 
volumes  ~  one  for  each  local  Service  Delivery  Area  in  the  state. 

The  Job  Guide  for  Human  Resource,  Counseling,  and  Placement  Professionals.  By  the 

Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (with  the  Center  for  Labor 
Market  Studies,  Northeastern  University).  Boston:  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee,  1985. 

A  three  volume  set  organized  so  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  likely  to  hire  individuals 
with  different  types  of  occupational  backgrounds  can  be  readily  identified.  Volume  I  has  name 
and  address  listings  for  Eastern  Massachusetts  Employers.  Volume  II  is  a  listing  for  the 
Western  region  of  the  state.  The  third  volume  consists  of  two  sections,  a  user's  guide  describing 
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how  the  Job  Guide  can  be  incorporated  into  the  development  of  an  overall  job  development  and 
placement  strategy,  and  an  Industry/Occupation  Matrix  that  presents  staffing  pattern  data  for 
Massachusetts  industries. 

Job  Hunting  for  the  40+  Executive.  By  E.  Patricia  Birsner.  New  York:  Facts  on  File,  1985. 
An  excellent  resource  for  older  managers  and  professionals  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
unemployed  and  may  have  never  had  to  search  for  a  job  during  their  entire  working  lives. 
Contains  tips  and  tactics  especially  designed  for  the  issues  faced  by  older  job  seekers.  The  guide 
is  based  on  information  from  career  guidance  associations  for  older  workers  and  one-on-one 
interviews  with  older  professionals  who  have  overcome  these  issues  and  found  new  employment. 

The  Job  Search  Handbook:  A  No  Nonsense  Guide  to  Finding  a  Job  Now.  By  John  H. 
Noble.  Boston:  Bob  Adams,  1988. 

This  brief  but  helpful  job  search  book  puts  emphasis  on  contacts,  networking  and  tailoring  the 
job  hunt  to  individual  employers.  Offers  specific  "scripts"  for  contact  letters  and  follow  through 
phone  calls. 

Knock  'Em  Dead:  With  Great  Answers  to  Tough  Interview  Questions.  By  Martin  John 
Yate.  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1988. 

The  author  has  included  "one  hundred  tough,  sneaky,  mean  and  low-down  questions".  He 
presents  different  strategies  for  answering  them,  explains  what  the  interviewer  wants  to  find  out 
with  each  one  and  tells  how  to  reply.  After  each  explanation  there  is  a  sample  answer  and 
suggestions  on  how  to  customize  the  sample  to  your  individual  circumstances.  Gives  advice  on 
job  hunting  and  how  to  get  the  interview.  Has  a  chapter  on  the  telephone  interview.  Have  had 
good  feedback  from  patrons  using  this  book  to  prepare  for  an  interview. 

Make  Them  Choose  You:  The  Executive  Selection  Process—Replacing  Mystery  with 
Strategy.  By  James  D.  Kohlmann.  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1988. 
Focuses  on  the  psychology  of  the  interview.  Uses  the  analogy  of  comparing  interviewing  to  the 
strange  mating  rituals  we  see  on  TV  nature  programs.  The  author  suggests  techniques  to  handle 
yourself  while  the  interviewer  evaluates  you,  how  to  deal  with  prospective  employers  when  they 
want  to  hire  you,  how  to  negotiate  the  best  possible  offer,  and  how  to  determine  what  responses 
will  generate  positive  feedback.  For  executives,  managers  and  professionals. 

A  Marketing  Approach  to  Job  Development  and  Placement.  By  Paul  Harrington,  Donna 
Reinhart  Smith,  and  Andrew  Sum.  Boston:  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee,  1988. 

A  useful  companion  to  the  Massachusetts  Job  Guide  directories,  this  booklet  for  career 
counselors  and  advisors  shows  how  to  develop  a  successful  approach  to  job  development  and 
placement  by  integrating  strategic  marketing  and  sales  methods  used  by  the  private  sector. 
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Massachusetts  Occupational  Outlook.  By  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (with  the  Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies,  Northeastern  University). 
Boston:  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  1989. 
Occupational  information  on  jobs  that  have  career  potential  in  Massachusetts  and  that  require 
post-secondary  education  or  training.  Each  job  description  gives  background  information  on 
education,  training  and  hiring  requirements;  industries  that  employ  workers  in  that  occupation; 
the  employment  outlook  for  Massachusetts  along  with  the  range  of  occupational  earnings;  and 
a  very  helpful  list  of  institutions  that  provide  education  and  training  in  the  field. 

Massachusetts  Women's  Resource  Directory.  Edited  by  Jenny  Amory.  Boston:  Training 
Department,  Department  of  Employment  and  Training,  1990. 

A  directory  of  supportive  services  for  women  —  and  men  ~  that  provide  advice  and  assistance 
with  child  care,  counseling,  discrimination,  legal  issues,  advocacy,  as  well  as  other  areas. 
Organizations  are  listed  both  alphabetically  and  by  "service"  category. 

Military  Career  Guide:  Employment  and  Training  Opportunities  in  the  Military  and 
Military  Career  Paths.  Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Department  of  Defense.  Published 
bi-annually. 

This  is  a  one-stop  reference  source  for  an  overview  of  the  diverse  employment  and  training 
opportunities  available  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  main  sections:  the  segment  on  enlisted  military  occupations  provides 
descriptions  of  134  jobs;  the  sections  on  officer  occupations  lists  71  positions.  A  companion 
tool,  Military  Career  Paths,  details  possible  career  progression  patterns  to  assist  users  in 
understanding  career  development  and  advancement  in  the  military. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  By  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1990. 

The  new  1990-1991  edition  covers  over  250  different  occupational  fields,  with  clear  descriptions 
of  what  workers  do  on  the  job,  working  conditions,  how  many  people  are  currently  employed 
in  the  field,  required  education  and  training,  earning  potential,  and  expected  job  prospects  for 
the  future.  A  staple  for  any  library,  an  excellent  and  definitive  reference  source. 

The  100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for  in  America.  By  Robert  Levering.  New  York:  New 
American  Library/Penguin  Group,  1985. 

Examines  companies  from  the  employee  point  of  view.  Material  was  gathered  by  interviewing 
employees  and  employers.  Rates  companies  on  pay,  benefits,  job  security,  ambience  and  the 
opportunity  to  move  up  and  advance. 

Opportunities  In....  By  Ann  Folke  and  Richard  Harden.  Lincolnwood,  XL:  National  Textbook 
Co.,  VGM  Career  Horizons  Division,  1985. 

A  set  of  booklets  that  provide  background  information  and  descriptions  of  different  occupations 
and  jobs.  Each  narrative  details  the  nature  of  the  work,  qualifications  and  the  opportunities 
available. 
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Peterson's  Annual  Guides:  Engineering,  Science,  and  Computer  Jobs  and  Business  and 
Management  Jobs.  Edited  by  Christopher  Billy.  Princeton,  NJ:  Peterson's  Guides,  updated 
annually. 

A  series  of  well-respected  and  extensively  used  directories  geared  to  the  particular  needs  of 
individuals  seeking  careers  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  science,  computer  science,  business  and 
management. 

Professional  Careers  Sourcebook.  Martin  Connors,  Senior  Editor.  Detroit,  MI:  Gale 
Research,  Inc.,  1990. 

Profiles  of  more  than  110  occupations  include  the  usual  details  on  job  duties,  salaries, 
professional  associations,  and  expected  growth.  Additional  useful  information  is  provided  about 
professional  certification,  financial  assistance  for  education  and  research,  trade  publications  and 
conferences,  basic  reference  guides  and  handbooks. 

The  Relocating  Spouse's  Guide  to  Employment:  Options  and  Strategies  in  the  U.S.  and 
Abroad.  By  Francis  Bastress.  Chevy  Chase,  MD:  Woodley  Pub.,  1987. 
This  resource,  which  is  comprehensive  and  detailed,  covers  a  variety  of  work  options  as  well 
as  the  hows  and  whys  of  career  planning  and  job  search,  which  are  illustrated  through  51  first- 
hand accounts  from  spouses  who  have  relocated.  The  guide  is  intended  to  help  spouses,  both 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world  and  in  large  urban  areas,  to  approach  their  relocations  armed  with 
information,  techniques,  preparation  and  well  defined  work  skills. 

The  Resume  Catalog:  200  Damn  Good  Examples.  By  Yana  Parker.  Berkeley,  CA:  Ten 
Speed  Press,  1988. 

A  companion  to  the  Damn  Good  Resume  Guide,  the  "catalog"  is  organized  into  groups  of 
resume  examples  by  general  career  fields.  Strong  emphasis  on  focused  objective  statement, 
immediately  followed  by  "highlights  of  qualifications"  section,  then  an  expansion  of 
qualifications  under  functional  categories  with  concise  action  verb  statements,  with  a  short  work 
and  education  history  at  the  end.  Has  an  excellent  section  on  "highlights  statements"  with 
several  pages  of  examples.  The  200  sample  resumes  in  various  career  fields  provide  the  kind 
of  basic  content  that  readers  can  "lift  and  adapt. " 

Resumes  That  Knock  'em  Dead.  By  Martin  John  Yate.  Boston,  MA:  Bob  Adams,  1988. 
Describes  each  part  of  the  resume  and  explains  what  it  contains.    Gives  advice  on  writing 
resumes  and  cover  letters.   Sample  resumes  are  functional,  chronological  and  combination. 
Good  examples  of  verb  phrases  describing  skills.    According  to  the  author,  every  resume 
example  in  the  book  was  actually  used  to  successfully  obtain  a  job. 

Resume  Writing:  A  Comprehensive  How-To-Do-It  Guide.  By  Burdette  E.  Bostwick.  New 
York:  Wiley,  1980. 

A  thorough  book  on  resume  writing,  this  publication  emphasizes  a  detailed  step-by-step  process 
to  aid  a  job  seeker  in  writing  a  resume.  Further  clarification,  with  numerous  examples,  is  given 
in  the  appendix. 
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The  Right  Place  At  the  Right  Time:  Finding  Work  in  the  New  Economy.  By  Robert 
Wegman.  Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1987. 

Includes  overview  of  the  job  market,  who's  hiring,  defining  skills,  help  with  the  information 
gathering  process,  using  library  resources  and  people  resources.  Covers  resumes,  job  interviews 
and  information  interviewing.  Has  many  different  exercises  to  help  focus  the  job  search.  Also 
has  case  studies. 

Your  First  Resume:  The  Comprehensive  Preparation  Guide  for  High  School  and  College 
Students.  By  Ronald  W.  Fry.  Hawthorne,  NJ:  The  Career  Press  1988. 
Includes  basic  job  seeking  skills,  including  self  assessment  exercises,  how  to  research 
companies,  how  to  evaluate  potential  employers,  networking,  where  to  look  for  jobs,  as  well  as 
how  to  write  resumes  and  cover  letters  and  prepare  for  interviews.  Includes  25  sample  resumes. 

Super  Job  Search.  By  Peter  K.  Studner.  Los  Angeles,  CA:  Jamenair,  1987. 
This  title  lives  up  to  its  name  as  an  excellent,  comprehensive,  "right  on  target"  job  search  book. 
Includes  how  to  handle  finances  while  job  searching,  keeping  the  job  search  organized,  setting 
goals,  assessing  and  describing  accomplishments,  resume  writing,  creating  a  marketing  plan, 
networking,  and  telemarketing;  plus  arranging  and  handling  three  kinds  of  interviews:  1) 
research  or  information  interviews,  2)  advice  interviews  and  3)  direct  (employment)  interviews. 
Includes  sample  cover  letters  for  all  possible  occasions  and  sample  resumes. 

Sweaty  Palms:  The  Neglected  Art  of  Being  Interviewed.  By  Anthony  H.  Medley.  Belmont, 
CA:  Lifetime  Learning  Publications,  1978. 

This  clear  and  concise  book  packs  a  lot  of  information  for  the  interviewee.  Advice  on  the 
different  types  of  interviews,  how  to  prepare  for  and  how  to  learn  to  control  the  direction  of  the 
interview,  when  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  salary,  what  to  do  about  discrimination,  and  how  to 
handle  stressful  situations  are  just  some  of  the  topics  covered  in  this  popular  publication. 

What  Color  is  Your  Parachute?  A  Practical  Manual  for  Job-Hunters  &  Career  Changers. 

By  Richard  N.  Bolles.  Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1991  (updated  annually). 
The  book  that  started  the  whole  career  book  explosion.  It  is  widely  recognized,  continually 
recommended  and  popularly  referenced.  Bolles  takes  the  reader  through  a  useful  self-analysis 
then  provides  the  four  keys  to  successful  career  planning  and  job  hunting:  persistence,  self- 
knowledge  about  both  what  you  want  to  do,  what  type  of  environment  you  want  to  work  in,  and 
finally  how  to  identify  and  connect  with  the  people  that  have  the  power  to  hire. 

Where  Do  I  Go  From  Here  With  My  Life?.  By  John  Crystal  and  Richard  N.  Bolles. 
Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1976. 

This  workbook  provides  readers  with  a  systematic  approach  to  self-assessment  and  values 
clarification  leading  towards  fmding  out  their  "true"  vocation  and  learning  how  to  transfer  their 
skills  to  gain  greater  mobility  within  the  workforce.  This  guide  was  designed  to  be  used  in 
groups;  however  individuals  will  find  the  information  useful  on  their  own. 
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Who  to  Call  in  Employment,  Education  and  Training:  A  Guide  to  Information  and 
Technical  Resources  in  Massachusetts.  Edited  by  Julia  A.  Harris.  Boston:  Massachusetts 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  1989. 

This  guide  provides  information  on  employment,  training,  education  and  related  areas.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  agencies,  government  offices  and  other  organizations.  In  addition  to 
brief  program  summaries,  each  entry  includes  a  listing  of  the  types  of  available  information  and 
technical  assistance,  along  with  the  name  of  the  appropriate  contact  person. 

Who's  Hiring  Who.  By  Richard  Lathop.  Berkeley,  CA:  Ten  Speed  Press,  1977. 
Considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  job  hunting  books  available  today.   Offers  straightforward 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  the  job  search  from  preparing  resumes  to  presenting  yourself  in  an 
interview. 

Wishcraft:  How  to  Get  What  You  Really  Want.  By  Barbara  Sher  with  Annie  Gotdieb.  New 
York:  Ballantine  Books,  1979. 

Subtitled:  "A  unique,  step-by-step  plan  to  pinpoint  your  goals  and  make  your  dreams  come 
true,"  this  is  a  very  different  type  of  career  book.  It  provides  a  systematic  approach  to  realizing 
your  dreams,  understanding  your  dreams,  and  finally  bringing  your  wishes  and  dreams  to 
fruition  and  achieving  a  level  of  happiness  and  success. 

Work  in  the  New  Economy.  By  Robert  Wegmann,  Robert  Chapman  and  Miriam  Johnson. 
Alexandria,  VA:  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development,  1988. 
A  guide  that  provides  a  common-sense  approach  that  will  enable  jobhunters  to  obtain  a  quality 
job  in  less  time,  and  to  maintain  long-term  employability.    Especially  relevant  for  use  in 
uncertain  economic  times,  this  book  covers  trends  through  the  year  2000. 


*77ze  core  of  this  publications  list  was  derived  from 
recommendations  found  in  the  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the 
"Best  of  the  Best"  Career  Books,  compiled  by  Jeanne  M. 
Patterson  for  the  PLA/EIC  Pre-Conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  (1989),  and  sponsored  by  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Project. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Basic  Business  Reference  Resources 

The  following  reference  books  are  generally  available  in  most  public  and  university  libraries. 
They  are,  by  and  large,  very  costly  investments  and  few  career  information  centers  will  have 
the  immediate  need  to  purchase  them.  However,  a  familiarity  with  the  scope  of  data  available 
and  the  ability  to  access  that  information  is  essential. 

Directory  of  Corporate  Affiliations.  Wilmette,  IL:  National  Register  Publishing  Company. 
Annual. 

A  guide  to  "who  owns  whom"  or  the  "family  tree"  of  every  major  corporation  in  America.  This 
directory  offers  an  in-depth  view  of  major  U.S.  Corporations,  their  divisions,  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates. 

Directory  of  Directories.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Company. 

Over  5,000  directories  are  arranged  into  approximately  2,000  separate  subject  headings. 
Categories  include  industry,  business,  education,  government,  science,  and  public  affairs. 

Directory  of  Massachusetts  Manufacturers.  Boston:  George  D.  Hall  Company.  Bi-annual. 
An  inventory  of  Massachusetts  manufacturing  firms  organized  alphabetically,  geographically, 
and  by  product. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Directories:  Million  Dollar  Directory  and  Middle  Market  Directory. 

New  York:  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Annual. 

Each  directory  lists  the  business  name,  state  of  incorporation,  address,  annual  sales,  the  number 
of  employees,  and  names  of  company  officers  and  directors. 

Encyclopedia  of  Associations.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Company.  Annual. 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  over  1,200  trade  and  professional  associations  throughout  the  United 

States. 

Massachusetts  Service  Directory.  Boston:  George  D.  Hall  Company.  Bi-annual. 
An  inventory  of  businesses  involved  in  service  section  of  Massachusetts  economy. 

Moody's  Industrial  Manual:  American  and  Foreign.  New  York:  Moody's  Investors  Service. 
Annual. 

National  Trade  and  Professional  Associations  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Columbia  Books,  Inc. 

A  list  of  about  6,500  national  trade  associations;  labor  unions;  professional,  scientific  and 
technical  societies;  and  other  national  organizations. 

Predicasts  F  &  S  Index  United  States  Annual.  Cleveland,  OH:  Predicasts.  Annual. 

A  two-volume  index  categorizing  articles,  from  almost  800  publications,  identifying  growth 

activity  in  the  development  of  new  products,  in  marketing,  finance  and  other  areas. 
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Standard  &  Poor's  Industry  Survey.  Annual. 

An  overview  of  every  major  industry  in  the  United  States,  describing  current  performance, 
problems  experienced,  and  the  potential  for  the  future. 

Thomas'  Register  of  American  Manufacturers.  New  York:  Thomas  Publishing  Company. 
Annual. 

An  eleven  volume  set  listing  products  and  services  (Vol.  1-6),  an  alphabetical  listing  of  company 
address,  subsidiaries,  products  (Vol.  7),  an  index  to  product  classifications,  trade  names  and 
commercial  organizations  (Vol.  8),  and,  catalogues  of  companies  (Vol.  9-11). 

United  States  Industrial  Outlook.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Annual. 

An  examination  of  the  current  performance  levels  and  an  evaluation  of  past  years  performance, 
along  with  a  description  of  long-term  prospects. 
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Professional  Newsletters  and  Journals 

Career  Development  Quarterly 

American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 
5999  Stevenson  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304 

Career  Opportunity  News 

Garrett  Park  Press 

Garrett  Park,  Maryland  20896 

Journal  of  Career  Planning  and  Employment 

College  Placement  Council 
62  Highland  Avenue 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18017 

Journal  of  Career  Planning  and  Employment, 
American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 
5999  Stevenson  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22304 

NOICC  Training  Support  Center  Bulletin 

Office  of  Continuing  Higher  Education 
Oregon  State  University 
327  Snell  Hall 

Corvallis,  Oregon  97331-1633 

Spotlight/On  Career  Planning,  Placement  and  Recruitment 

College  Placement  Council 
62  Highland  Avenue 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18017 

Worklife 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  People  with  Disabilities 
Washington,  DC  20036-3470 
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Selected  Periodicals,  Bulletins  and  Newsletters 

Black  Collegian 

Black  Collegiate  Services 
1240  South  Broad  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70125 
Four  issues  per  year. 

Business  World  Men/Women 
University  Communications 
P.O.  Box  1234 
Rah  way,  New  Jersey  07065 
Three  issues  per  year. 

Career  Woman:  For  Entry-Level  and  Professional  Women 
Equal  Opportunity  Publications 
44  Broadway 

Greenlawn,  New  York  11740 
Telephone  516-261-8899 

Published  three  times  a  year:  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

A  recruitment  magazine  for  college-graduating  women  that  covers  all  career  disciplines  including 
business,  computers  and  management. 

Careers  and  the  Handicapped 

Equal  Opportunity  Publications 
44  Broadway 

Greenlawn,  New  York  11740 

Telephone:  516-261-8899 

Published  twice  a  year:  Fall  and  Spring. 

The  only  career  magazine  for  the  physically  challenged.  Includes  a  special  section  in  braille. 

Equal  Opportunity 

Equal  Opportunity  Publications 
44  Broadway 

Greenlawn,  New  York  11740 
Telephone:  516-261-8899 

Published  three  times  a  year:  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

A  multi-ethnic  recruitment  magazine  for  college  graduates.  Covers  all  career  disciplines. 
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Employment  Review 

Recourse  Communications,  Inc. 
735  Providence  Highway 
Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062 
Telephone:  617-769-5627  or  800-638-0014 
Published  bi-weekly. 

Jobfinder 

Recourse  Communications,  Inc. 
735  Providence  Highway 
Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062 
Telephone:  617-769-5627  or  800-638-0014 
Published  bi-weekly. 

Minority  Engineer 

Equal  Opportunity  Publications 
44  Broadway 

Greenlawn,  New  York  11740 
Telephone:  516-261-8899 

Published  quarterly:  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  April/May. 

A  career  magazine  for  minority  entry-level  and  professional  engineers.  Covers  all  engineering 
disciplines. 

National  Ad  Search 
National  Ad  Search,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  2083 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53101 
Telephone:  800-992-2832 

Published  weekly.  A  compilation  of  employment  classified  advertisement  from  seventy-two  key 
newspapers  across  the  United  States.  Each  issue  contains  approximately  2,000  ads  for  executive, 
professional  and  technical  personnel. 

National  Business  Employment  Weekly 

420  Lexington  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10170 

Published  weekly  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Compiles  recruitment  ads  for  executive, 
managerial  and  technical  jobs,  from  all  four  regional  editions  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Articles  cover  all  aspects  of  career  advancement,  such  as  interviewing  and  salary  negotiations. 
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New  England  Economic  Review 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
Research  Library-D 
P.O.  Box  2076 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106-2076 
Telephone:  617-973-3397 
Published  bi-monthly.  Free. 

Articles  dealing  with  forecasts,  economic  models  and  other  topics  relevant  to  the  New  England 
area. 

Regional  Review 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
Research  Library-D 
P.O.  Box  2076 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106-2076 
Telephone:  617-973-3397 
Published  quarterly.  Free. 

Articles  focusing  on  different  aspects  of  the  New  England  economic  landscape. 

Reports  and  Testimony 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 
P.O.  Box  6015 

Gaithersburg,  Maryland  20877 
Telephone:  202-275-6241 
Published  monthly.  Free. 

Listing  of  government  reports  and  legislative  testimony  on  topics  such  as  business,  employment, 
health,  housing,  civil  rights,  and  the  environment. 

Trends  in  Federal  Hiring 

Trends  in  Federal  Hiring 

U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

Washington,  DC  20415. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  News 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 
Telephone:  202-523-1913 
News  releases.  Free. 
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Woman  Engineer 

Equal  Opportunity  Publications 
44  Broadway 

Greenlawn,  New  York  11740 
Telephone:  516-261-8899 

Published  quarterly:  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  April/May. 

A  career  magazine  for  entry-level  and  professional  women  engineers. 
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Popular  National  Periodicals 


Business  Week 

McGraw-Hill 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10020 
Telephone:  (212)  242-8000 
Published  weekly. 

Black  Enterprise 

Earl  G.  Graves  Publishing  Company 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  10th  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10011 
Telephone:  (212)  242-8000 
Published  monthly. 

The  Economist 

The  Economist  Newspaper,  NA,  Inc. 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10020 
Telephone:  800-456-6086 
Published  weekly. 

Entrepreneurial  Woman 

Entrepreneur  Group,  Inc. 
2392  Morse  Avenue 
Irvine,  California  92714 
Telephone:  (714)  261-2325 
Published  monthly. 

Forbes 

Forbes  Publishing 

60  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10011 

Telephone:  (212)  620-2200 

Published  weekly. 

Fortune 

Time/Warner 

1675  Broadway 

Rockefeller  Center 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Telephone:  (212)  586-1212 

Published  weekly. 
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Harvard  Business  Review 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Gallatin  D-126 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02163 

Telephone:  (617)  496-8145 

Published  bi-monthly. 

Newsweek 

Newsweek,  Inc. 
444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  350-2000 
Published  weekly. 

Time 

The  Time,  Inc.  Magazine  Company 
Time  &  Life  Building 
Rockefeller  Center 
New  York,  New  York  10020-1393 
Telephone:  800-843-8463 
Published  weekly. 

Savvy 

Family  Media,  Inc. 

3  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Telephone:  (212)  340-9650 

Published  monthly. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report 

2400  N  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20037-1196 
Telephone:  (202)  955-2000 
Published  weekly 

Working  Mother 

New  York  Times  Company 

Magazine  Group 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10169 

Telephone:  (212)  551-9500 

Published  monthly. 
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Working  Woman 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10173 
Telephone:  800-234-9675 
Published  monthly. 


National  and  Regional  Newspapers 


Barron's  Weekly 

Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc. 

World  Financial  Center 

200  Liberty  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10281 

1-800-628-9320 

Circulation:  Nationwide 


Christian  Science  Monitor 
1  Borwat  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  450-200 

Circulation:  Nationwide 

New  York  Times 

229  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

1-800-631-2500 

Circulation:  Eastern  United  States 

USA  Today 

Gannett  Company,  Inc. 
1000  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  Virginia  22229 
1-800-872-0001 

Circulation:  Nationwide 

Wall  Street  Journal 

200  Liberty  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10281 

1-800-628-9320 

Circulation:  Nationwide 
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Msg  or  Massachusetts  Newspapers 


Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
P.O.  Box  600 
34  South  Main  Street 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts  02703 
(508)  222-7000 

Circulation:  Attleboro,  Norfolk,  Mansfield,  Foxborough,  Wrentham,  Seekonk,  Norton,  South 
Attleboro,  North  Attleboro 

Bay  State  Banner 

925  Washington  Street 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts  02124 
(617)  288-4900 

Circulation:  Greater  Boston  African- American  Minority  Community 

Bay  Windows 

1523  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02118 
(617)  266-6670 

Circulation:  New  England  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community 

Berkshire  Eagle 

33  Eagle  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01201 
(413)  447-7311 

Circulation:  Adams,  Becket,  Cheshire,  Cummington,  Dalton,  Great  Barrington,  Hancock, 
Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  North  Adams,  Otis,  Pittsfield,  Richmond,  Sheffield,  West 
Stockbridge,  Williamstown,  Windsor,  Worthington,  Adjacent  New  York  State 

Boston  Business  Journal 

393  D  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 
(617)  268-9880 

Circulation:  Greater  Boston  Business  Community 
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Boston  Globe 

135  Morrissey  Boulevard 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02125 
(617)  929-2000 

Circulation:  New  England 

Boston  Herald 

1  Herald  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  426-3000 

Circulation:  New  England 

Boston  nioenix 

126  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-5390 

Circulation:  Boston  Metro  Area,  Particularly  Greater  Boston  College  Community  (many 
campuses  receive  the  free  Boston  After  Dark/B.A.D.  edition  which  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
edition  sold) 

Brockton  Enterprise 
60  Main  Street 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 
(508)  586-6200 

Circulation:  Brockton,  Stoughton,  Randolph,  Avon,  Holbrook,  Mansfield,  Easton,  Norton, 
Taunton,  Raynham,  Abington,  Rockland,  Hanson,  Pembroke,  Duxbury,  Halifax,  Plympton, 
Kingston,  Lakeville,  Middleboro,  Carver,  Plymouth,  Wareham 

Cape  Cod  Times 

319  Main  Street 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts  02601 

(508)  775-1200 

Circulation:  Buzzards  Bay  to  Provincetown 
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Fall  River  Herald  News 
207  Pocasset  Street 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02722 
(508)  676-8211 

Circulation:  Fall  River,  Tiverton,  Westport,  Dartmouth,  Somerset,  Swansea,  Taunton, 
Rehoboth,  Adjacent  Rhode  Island 

Haverhill  Gazette 

P.O.  Box  991 

447  West  Lowell  Avenue 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts  01834 

(508)  374-0321 

Circulation:  Haverhill,  Bradford,  Groveland,  Georgetown,  Merrimac,  Amesbury,  West 
Newbury,  Adjacent  New  Hampshire 

Lowell  Sun 

15  Kearney  Square 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  01853 

(508)  458-7100 

Circulation:  Northeastern  Massachusetts,  Southern  New  Hampshire 

Middlesex  News 

33  New  York  Avenue 

P.  O.  Box  9157 

Framingham,  Massachusetts  01701 

Circulation:  Acton,  Ashland,  Bellingham,  Boxboro,  Concord,  Framingham,  Franklin,  Holliston, 
Hopedale,  Hopkinton,  Hudson,  Marlboro,  Maynard,  Medfield,  Medway,  Milford,  Millis, 
Natick,  Northboro,  Sherbom,  Southboro,  Stow,  Sudbury,  Upton,  Waltham,  Wayland,  Wellesley, 
Westboro,  Weston 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

555  Pleasant  Street 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  02742 

(508)  997-7411 

Circulation:  Bristol  County 
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Springfleld  Union  News/Springfleld  Sunday  Republican 

1860  Main  Street 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101 

(413)  788-1000 

Circulation:  Four  counties  of  Western  Massachusetts 
The  TAB 

1254  Chestnut  Street 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02164 
(617)  969-0340. 
Published  weekly. 

Circulation:  Free  subscription  is  available  to  Cambridge,  Boston,  Brookline,  Newton,  Wellesley, 
Weston,  Natick,  Framingham,  Ashland,  Holliston,  Dover,  Sherbom,  Wayland  and  Sudbury 
addresses. 

Taunton  Daily  Gazette 
P.O.  Box  111 
5  Cohannet  Street 
Taunton,  Massachusetts  02780 
(508)  822-7121 

Circulation:  Raynham,  Berkley,  Dighton,  North  Dighton,  Middleboro,  Norton 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 

400  Crown  Colony  Drive 
Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 

Circulation:  Greater  Boston  and  the  South  Shore 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 

20  Franklin  Street 
P.  O.  Box  15016 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  01615 
(508)  793-9100 

Circulation:  Central  Massachusetts 
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APPENDIX  B 


BOOK  VENDORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  CATALOGUES 


Advocacy  Press,  P.O.  Box  236,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93102.  Telephone:  (805)  962-2728. 

American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development,  5999  Stevenson  Avenue,  Alexandria, 
Virginia  22304.  Telephone:  1-800-347-6647. 

American  Guidance  Service,  Publishers'  Building,  Circle  Pines,  Minnesota  55014-1796. 
Telephone:  (612)  786-4343. 

Associated  Book  Publishers,  Inc.,  Guidance  Publications  Center,  P.O.  Box  5657,  Scottsdale, 
Arizona  85261-5657.  Telephone:  (602)  837-9388. 

Cambridge  Career  Products,  P.O.  Box  2153,  One  Players  Club  Drive,  Dept.  CC5,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia  25328-2153.  Telephone:  1-800-468-4227. 

Career  Aids,  20417  Nordhoff  Street,  Dept.  W34,  Chatsworth,  California  91311. 

Career  Development  Resources,  2005  Hamilton  Avenue,  Suite  250,  San  Jose,  California 
95125.  Telephone:  (408)  559-4945. 

Careers,  Inc.,  1211  10th  Street,  S.W.,  P.O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida  34649-0135.  Telephone: 
1-800-726-0441. 

Catalyst,  250  Park  Avenue,  South,  New  York,  New  York  10003.  Telephone:  (212)  777-8900. 

Center  for  Education  and  Training  for  Employment,  Ohio  State  University,  1900  Kenny 
Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1090.  Telephone:  (614)  292-4353. 

The  CoUege  Board,  Box  886,  New  York,  New  York  10101.  Telephone:  (212)  713-8000. 

CFKR  Career  Materials,  Inc.,  11860  Kemper  Road,  #7,  Auburn,  California  95603. 
Telephone:  (916)  889-2357. 

David  Lake  Publishers,  19  Davis  Drive,  Belmont,  California  94002.  Telephone:  (415)  592- 
7810. 

Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc.,  6000  North  Forest  Park  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1901,  Peoria,  Illinois 
61656-1901.  Telephone:  (309)  688-8800. 
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Educational  Research  Information  Service,  P.O.  Box  7509,  University  Station,  Provo,  Utah 
84602. 

Garrett  Park  Press,  P.O.  Box  1900,  Garrett  Park,  Maryland  20896-0190.  Telephone:  (301) 
946-2553. 

Government  Printing  Office  (GPO),  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  DC  20402. 
Telephone:  (202)  783-3238. 

Impact  Publications,  Careers  Department,  10655  Big  Oak  Circle,  Manassas,  Virginia  22111- 
3040.  Telephone:  (703)  361-7300. 

Institute  of  International  Education  (HE),  809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  Telephone:  (212)  883-8200. 

JIST  Works,  Inc.:  The  Job  Search  People,  720  North  Park  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46202.  Telephone:  1-800-648-5478. 

Libraries  Unlimited,  P.O.  Box  3988,  Englewood,  Colorado  80155-3988.  Telephone:  1-800- 
237-6124. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  1CX)20. 
Telephone:  (212)  512-2000. 

Paperbacks  for  Educators,  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Edition,  426  West  Front  Street, 
Washington,  Missouri  63090.  Telephone:  1-800-227-2591. 

Peterson's  Guides,  Department  9303,  P.O.  Box  2123,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08543-2123. 
Telephone:  1-800-338-3282  or  (609)  924-5338. 

Ready  Reference  Press,  The  Guidance  Counselor's  Store,  P.O.  Box  5249,  Santa  Monica, 
California  90405. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 
Telephone:  (212)  698-7000. 

Social  Studies  School  Service,  10000  Culver  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  802,  Culver  City,  California 
90230-0802.  Telephone:  (213)  839-2436. 

Sun  Features,  Inc.,  Box  368,  Cardiff,  California  92007.  Telephone:  (619)  753-1223. 

Ten  Speed  Press,  P.O.  Box  7123,  Berkeley,  CaUfomia  94707.  Telephone:  800-841-2665  or 
(415)  845-8414. 
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Vocational  Studies  Center,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  964  Educational  Sciences 
Building,  1025  West  Johnson  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706.  Telephone:  (608)  263-2929. 

The  Whole  Work  Catalog,  The  New  Careers  Center,  1515-  23rd  Street,  P.O.  Box  297, 
Boulder,  Colorado  80306.  Telephone:  (303)  447-1087. 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10158.  Telephone:  (212) 
850-6578. 
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APPENDIX  C: 


SOURCES  FOR  EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES  AND  FURNITURE* 


DEMCO 
P.O.  Box  7488 
2120  Fordem  Avenue 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53707 
1-800-356-1200 

Library  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Library  and  Business  Furniture 


Gaylord  Brothers,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  4901 

Syracuse,  New  York  13221-4901 
1-800-448-6160 

Library  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Library  and  Business  Furniture 


Global 

9436  Hemlock  Drive 
Hempstead,  New  York  11550 
1-800-645-1232 
Business  Furniture 


The  Highsmith  Company,  Inc. 
One  Mile  East  on  Highway  106 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin  53538-0800 
1-800-558-2110 

Library  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Library  and  Business  Furniture 


The  Library  Store,  Inc. 

112  East  South  Street 
P.O.  Box  964 
Tremont,  Illinois 
1-800-548-7204 

Library  Supplies  and  Equipment 
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MassCor  Products 

Massachusetts  Correctional  Industries 
MCI  Order  Entry 
P.O.  Box  188 
Norfolk,  Massachusetts 
1-800-222-2211 

Inmate-manufactured  Furniture,  Binders,  and  Signs,  Special  note  to  state  departments,  agencies, 
counties,  and  municipalities:  purchases  are  exempt  from  state,  town  and  county  bidding 
procedures. 


Staples:  The  Office  Superstore 

150  California  Street 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 

1-800-333-3330 

FAX:  (617)  558-5158 

Office  Supplies,  Business  Furniture 


We  make  no  claim  as  to  the  quality  of  merchandise  or  service  offered  by  these  vendors. 
Request  catalogs  from  these  and  other  vendors. 
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APPENDIX  D 


MASSACHUSETTS  DIRECTORY  OF  CAREER  RESOURCE 
CENTERS 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  non-profit  organizations  that  offer  career  counseling,  job  information 
and/or  training  programs.  Contact  them  directly  to  determine  the  current  status  of  their  services, 
who  is  eligible,  and  the  fees  charged. 

Bay  State  Center  for  Displaced  Homemakers 

Aquinas  Junior  College 
15  Walnut  Park 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02158 
(617)  969-4400 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

Displaced  Homemakers  Program 
101  Summer  Street,  2nd  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
(617)  292-5100 

Boston  Hispanic  Center 

Action  for  Boston  Community  Development  (ABCD) 
1511  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02118 
(617)  437-1721 

—For  low-income  Boston  residents 

Boston  University  MLK/Career  Planning  &  Placement  Center  § 

19  Deerfield  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

(617)  353-3590 

Boston  YWCA 

140  Clarendon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
(617)  536-7940 

Career  Resource  Center 
YWCA  of  Worcester 
1  Salem  Square 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  01608 
(508)  791-3181 
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Center  for  Career  Development  &  Ministry  § 

70  Chase  Street 

Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts  02159 
(617)  969-7750 

Chinese  American  Civic  Association 
Office  Skills  Training  Program 
90  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 
(617)  426-9492 

—For  low-income  Boston  residents 

Commonwealth  Career  Center 

Department  of  Employment  and  Training 
1155  Central  Avenue 
Needham,  Massachusetts  02192 
(617)  455-9855 

Counseling  Resource  Center,  Inc. 
5  Spruce  Street 

Winchester,  Massachusetts  01890 
(617)  729-8044,  1-800-325-0042 

Ejnployment  Resources,  Inc. 
432  Columbia  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02141 
(617)  494-1154 

Jewish  Vocational  Service  § 
105  Chauncy  Street,  6th  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 
(617)  451-8147 

Jewish  Vocational  Service 
333  Nahanton  Street 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02159 
(617)  965-7940 

Jewish  Vocational  Service 
14  Page  Terrace 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts  01072 
(617)  344-6400 
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Jobs  for  Older  Bostonians 

City  of  Boston  Commission  on  Affairs  of  the  Elderly 
Boston  City  Hall,  Room  271 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02201 
(617)  725-3987 

Massachusetts  Project  with  Industry,  Inc. 

20  Park  Plaza,  Room  605 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116-43-3 
(617)  350-8921 

—For  individuals  with  disabilities 

Northeastern  University  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  § 

302  Ell  Building 
360  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  437-2142 

Operation  ABLE 

World  Trade  Center 
Commonwealth  Pier,  Suite  #  306 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 
(617)  439-5580,  1-800-462-2253 

Quincy  Junior  College 

34  Coddington  Street 
Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 
(617)  984-1600 

RadclifTe  Career  Services 

10  Garden  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

(617)  495-8631 

Roxbury  Community  College 

1234  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02120 
(617)  541-5327 

Suffolk  University  Counseling  Center  § 

8  Ashburton  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

(617)  573-8226 
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Urban  League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 

88  Warren  Street 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 

(617)  442-4519 

—For  low-income  residents  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 

Wellesley  College  Center  for  Women's  Careers 
Green  Hall,  Room  441 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 
(617)  235-0320,  x  2352 

Western  Suburban  YWCA 
Program  Center 
251  West  Central  Street 
Natick,  Massachusetts  01760 
(508)  235-5613 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
Career  Services  Department 
356  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
(617)  536-5657 

Women's  Job  Counseling  Center 

34  Follen  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
(617)  547-1123 

Women's  Technical  Institute 

1255  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
(617)  266-2243 

WORC,  Middlesex  Community  College 
Springs  Road 

Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8910,  x  291 


§  Certified  by  the  American  Association  of  Counseling  and  Development,  Journal  of 
Counseling  &  Development,  1990. 
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APPENDIX  E:    COMPUTER-BASED  CAREER  RESOURCES* 


C-LECT 

(Computer-Linked  Exploration  of  Careers  and  Training) 
Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 

C-LECT  is  a  computerized  guidance  program  that  enables  users  to  explore  717  occupations, 
over  8,000  educational  institutions,  and  800  sources  of  financial  aid.  C-LECT  is  designed  for 
users  in  grades  nine  and  up;  the  Occupational  Section  in  particular  is  appropriate  for  adults.  C- 
LECT  is  updated  on  a  yearly  schedule. 

Users  need  little  assistance  to  operate  C-LECT.  The  screen  displays  all  directions.  Screen-by- 
screen  operation  is  not  dependent  upon  the  User  Guide.  Students  can  re-enter  a  program  and 
continue  where  they  left  off. 

In  the  self-assessment  category,  temperaments  and  interests  from  lists  on  the  screen  may  be 
selected,  a  100-question  survey  is  used  to  generate  three  temperaments. 

After  entering  the  amount  of  formal  education  they  plan  to  complete,  the  user  has  the  option  to 
include  additional  information  on  preferred  work  environment  and  physical  disabilities.  C- 
LECT  generates  a  list  of  occupations  based  on  criteria  compatible  with  these  preferences.  C- 
LECT  also  highlights  occupations  that  may  require  special  training  or  techniques  to  adjust  to 
physical  limitations.  Comparable  jobs  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  provided. 

The  Educational  Section  lists  educational  institutions  (four-year  colleges,  two-year  colleges,  or 
vocational-technical  schools)  by  11  search  criteria.  Enrollment,  control,  size,  cost,  selectivity, 
and  location  are  some  of  the  criteria  used  to  choose  schools.  Intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
and  scholarships  are  also  used  as  search  criteria.  Program  and  scholarships  also  appear  in  all 
two-year  college  profiles. 

Software  Division 
Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1190 
Moravia,  NY  13118 

(315)  497-0330 
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CAREER  EXPLORATION  AND  PLANNING  PROGRAM  (CEPP) 
Meridian  Education  Corporation 


The  Career  Exploration  and  Planning  Program  incorporates  extensive  directions  to  facilitate 
implementation  and  provide  a  flexible  system  of  career  exploration. 

The  CEPP  components  include: 

•  Workers  Trait  Group  Guide,  an  educational  version  of  the  Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE) 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  three  major  differences:  a  user-friendly  format,  a  qualifications 
profile  for  each  worker  trait  group  and,  a  "core"  list  of  realistic  employment  opportunities  for  each  worker  trait 
group. 

•  Video  Tape  Programs.  CEPP  has  four  video  tapes  that  present  the  concepts  of  career  exploration,  interests, 
temperaments,  and  aptitudes.  The  videos  may  be  used  independently  as  supplements  to  other  guidance 
activities. 

•  Activities  for  Individualized  Career  Exploration.  This  48-page  booklet  provides  a  career  exploration  unit  for 
a  group  of  self-paced  individual  use. 

•  Self-Assessment  Checklists.  These  checklists  are  an  instrument  to  assist  users  in  assessing  their  interests  and 
temperaments.  Upon  completion  of  the  checklists,  one  or  more  career  areas/worker  trait  groups  will  have  been 
identified  for  further  career  exploration. 

•  CEPP  Compusort,  is  a  software  program  to  help  users  identify  worker  trait  groups  related  to  their  interests, 
temperaments,  and  aptitudes.  This  system  allows  users  to  enter  or  remove  one  factor  at  a  time  to  the  results 
of  different  combinations  of  interests  and  temperaments. 

Meridian  Education  Corporation 
236  E.  Front  Street 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 

(309)  827-5455 


CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

The  Career  Information  System  (CIS)  is  an  information  base  for  career  planning.  CIS  integrates 
national,  state,  and  local  information  and  was  designed  for  state-level  operation. 

•  User's  Handbook  -  A  simple  guide  that  makes  CIS  even  easier  to  operate  and  provides  each  user  a  personal 
copy  of  useful  information. 

•  QUEST  -  An  introductory  questionnaire  that  allows  users  to  identify  occupations  that  would  use  their  interest, 
abilities,  and  personal  preferences. 
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Assessment  Link  -  Connects  the  results  of  assessment  instruments  to  occupations. 

Description  File  -  Occupations  that  represent  over  90  percent  of  the  nation's  employment.  The  descriptions 
include  job  duties,  working  conditions,  hiring  requirements,  and  employment  prospects.  They  can  be  localized 
to  geographic  regions  within  a  state. 

Bibliography  File  -  The  most  pertinent  occupational  publications. 

Visit  File  -  Local  people  available  to  discuss  their  occupations  with  interested  individuals. 
OWN  File  -  The  options,  advantages,  and  requirements  for  working  for  yourself. 
Military  Occupations  -  Occupations  as  they  are  used  in  the  military. 

Preparation  File  -  Skills  and  licensing  needed  to  prepare  for  the  occupations,  with  cross-references  to 
appropriate  training  information. 

Job  Search  -  Information  and  tips  on  preparing  resumes,  researching  firms,  interviewing,  and  other  job  search 
activities. 

Program  File  -  Post-secondary  educational  programs,  including  specialties,  program  objectives,  courses,  and 
a  list  of  schools  in  the  state  or  region  that  offer  the  program. 

Apprenticeship  -  Description  of  the  apprenticeship  program  and  how  to  apply  for  admission. 

School  File  -  All  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  and  licensed  proprietary  institutions  in  the  state.  Users  may 
compare  schools. 

National  School  File  -  Allows  users  to  compare  U.S.  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

School  Sort  -  Enables  users  to  sort  the  National  School  File  for  selected  majors  and  other  characteristics. 
Users  may  compare  schools  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

AID  -  Information  about  financial  aid  programs. 

National  Career  Information  System 
1787  Agate  Street 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403-5214 

(503)  346-3872 
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CAREER  POINT 
Conceptual  Systems,  Inc. 

Career  Point  is  microcomputer-based  system  that  assists  employees  and  organizations  in  all  key 
aspects  of  career  development. 

Career  Point  can  be  customized  to  reflect  particular  interest  or  issues.  It  features  John 
Holland's  Self-Directed  Search,  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  Rudolf  Moo's  Work 
Environment  Scale,  and  Career  System's  Career  Leverage  Inventory. 

The  system  includes  a  validated  skills  assessment  that  results  in  the  creation  of  a  list  of  specific 
individual  development  priorities. 

The  Training  Calendar  allows  an  employee  to  identify  corporate  training  opportunities. 

Career  Point  was  created  using  the  SUMMIT  Authoring  System,  which  is  also  available  to 
customize  the  Career  Point  software.  Text  screens,  skills  lists,  and  the  position  data  base  can 
all  be  made  organization  specific. 

A  demonstration  disk  package  is  available  free  of  charge  by  calling  Conceptual  Systems. 

Conceptual  Systems,  Inc. 
1010  Wayne  Avenue,  #1420 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

(301)  589-1800 


CHOICES 

Specialized  versions  of  CHOICES  have  been  developed  for  three  different  target  populations, 
each  with  its  own  unique  career  development  agenda.  CHOICES  Jr  has  been  designed  to 
introduce  the  concepts  of  self  and  career  exploration  to  junior  high  and  middle  school  students. 
CHOICES  has  evolved  to  address  self  and  career  exploration  and  the  decision-making  needs  of 
students  in  secondary  and  post-secondary  educational  institutions.  CHOICES  CT  has  been 
developed  to  address  the  immediate  needs  of  adults,  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings,  who  are 
confronted  with  either  voluntary  or  involuntary  career  transitions. 
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CHOICES  contains  national  data  on  675  SOC-based  occupations  and  3,000  related  titles. 
Database  revisions  in  1989  and  1990  reflect  the  latest  OES  data  from  BLS.  Military  occupations 
are  fully  integrated.  The  Colleges  component  has  a  national  database  of  2,400  two-year  and 
four-year  colleges,  with  500  CIP  programs. 


Careerware 
STM  Systems  Corp. 
810  Proctor  Avenue 
Industrial  Park  Building  #3 
Ogdensburg,  NY  13669 

(800)  267-7095 


COIN 

(Coordinated  Occupational  Information  Network) 
COIN  Educational  Products 

COIN  is  a  completely  cross-referenced  occupational/educational  information  guidance  system. 
Users  explore  career  and  school  data  through  the  following  six  files: 


•  Careers  (over  1,600  occupational  titles  described);  post-secondary  schools  (3,500 
two  and  four-year  colleges,  plus  specialty  schools) 

•  College  MajorA^ocational  Programs  (over  250  described  and  the  schools  that  offer 
them) 

•  Military  (over  200  occupations  and  training  opportunities) 

•  Apprenticeships 

•  High  School  Subjects 


The  entire  database  is  revised  and  updated  annually.  Local  data  is  only  available  for  Indiana, 
California,  and  Oklahoma. 

Information  retrieval  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Direct  Access  method  allows  users  to 
directly  call  up  a  school  or  occupation  by  name  or  number.  COIN  also  contains  two  search 
programs,  Careers  and  Schools,  which  allow  users  to  select  jobs  or  schools  that  match  their 
personal  profiles.  Users  build  personal  school  and  career  profiles  through  an  on-screen 
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assessment  inventory.  Users  can  also  enter  their  ASVAB  or  GATE  scores  to  search  for 
matching  careers. 

Once  the  computer  is  on,  all  systems  become  self-guiding.  No  index,  instructions,  training,  or 
computer  experience  is  necessary.  The  entire  system  runs  with  four  standardized  commands 
which  are  provided  on-screen.  Definitions  of  important  terms  are  also  provided  on-screen 
through  "help"  screens. 

COIN  also  offers  a  career-information-only  program  COIN  Micro  Junior:  for  early  exploration 
in  middle  and  junior  high  schools. 

COIN  materials  are  appropriate  for  middle  school  students  through  adult  users. 
A  free  demonstration  disk  is  available  upon  request. 


COIN  Educational  Products 
3361  Executive  Pkwy,  Suite  302 
Toledo,  OH  43606 
Tel:  (800)  274-8515 


CCAPP:  COMPUTERIZED  CAREER  ASSESSMENT  AND  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

Cambridge  Career  Products 

CCAPP  is  a  career  development  system  that  helps  users  determine  abilities,  organize  them  into 
career  clusters,  and  make  career  plans.  It  is  a  self-directed,  individualized  career  development 
system  that  helps  users: 

•  determine  their  career  interests  and  abilities 

•  select  occupations,  and  career  clusters 

•  look  up  characteristics  of  specific  clusters  and  occupations 

•  develop  plans  to  enter  the  career  of  their  choice 
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CCAP  also  provides  the  opportunity  to  gain  career  knowledge  and  develop  decision -making 
skills.  The  system  contains  four  separate  programs:  career  assessment,  selecting  alternatives, 
career  planning  and  career  exploration.  Printouts  from  each  activity  contain  such  information 
as: 

•  a  summary  of  career  interests  and  skills 

•  a  list  of  occupational  clusters  and  specific  occupations 

•  descriptive  information  of  selected  occupations  and  occupational  clusters 

•  learning  activities  for  further  occupational  exploration 

•  a  list  of  college  majors  or  vocational  courses  of  study  relating  to  career  interests 

•  an  individuedized  career  plan 

•  a  job  hunting  plan 

The  information  within  the  system  is  based  on  the  Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration,  the 
OOH,  the  DOT,  Lovejoy's  College  Guide,  and  Barron's  Profiles  of  American  Colleges.  The 
program  is  updated  annually. 

Cambridge  Career  Products 
One  Players  Club  Dr. 
Charleston,  WV  25311 

(304)  344-8550 
800  468-4227 


DISCOVER 
The  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT) 

DISCOVER  is  a  comprehensive  set  of  computer-based  career  guidance  and  information  systems 
designed  for  multiple  audiences.  There  are  four  versions  of  DISCOVER  designed  to  serve  the 
career  planning  needs  of  various  client  groups. 

*  DISCOVER  for  Junior  High  and  Middle  Schools  helps  students  in  intermediate  schools  do  initial  career 
exploration  and  plan  for  their  transition  to  high  school.  The  education  files  in  this  version  can  be  customized 
to  include  graduation  requirements  and  course  offerings  of  high  schools  the  users  will  attend. 

*  DISCOVER  for  High  Schools  uses  DISCOVER's  standard  guidance  approach,  with  an  added  feature  to 
retrieve  information  from  all  major  files  in  the  system  by  a  quick  "direct  access"  approach.  DISCONUR  for 
High  Schools  uses  the  Career  Planning  Guidebook,  which  can  save  substantial  time  on  the  system.  Licensees 
are  encouraged  to  produce  a  copy  of  this  resource  for  each  user.  Information  about  military  training  programs 
and  vocational/technical  schools,  in  addition  to  extensive  files  on  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  is  also 
included  in  this  data  file. 
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•  DISCOVER  for  Colleges  and  Adults  is  very  similar  to  Discover  for  High  Schools,  but  information  is 
presented  at  a  higher  reading  level.  It  includes  extensive  activities  for  people  in  career  transitions.  These 
activities  are  based  on  Donald  Super's  Life/Career  Rainbow  and  Nancy  Schlossberg's  work  on  effectively 
dealing  with  transitions.  A  special  version  of  DISCOVER  for  Colleges  and  Adults  designed  for  use  in  non- 
academic  settings  is  also  available.  This  special  version  is  recommended  for  use  in  public  libraries,  on  military 
bases,  and  in  JTPA  programs. 

•  DISCOVER  for  Organizations  is  aimed  at  adults  seeking  career  development  within  the  context  of  their 
current  employment.  It  is  typically  used  within  the  human  resource  development,  training,  or  personnel 
branches  of  government,  business  and  industry.  DISCOVER  for  Organizations  permits  extensive 
customization  at  the  user  site  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  licensee. 

Though  there  are  significant  variations  in  the  content  of  the  four  primary  versions,  each  contains 
a  major  focus  on  interactive  exercises  that  help  users  gain  self-knowledge.  All  versions  of 
DISCOVER  include  exercises  that  help  users  identify  their  interests  and  abilities.  In  addition, 
some  versions  include  exercises  through  which  users  rate  their  values  and  inventory  their 
experiences. 

DISCO VEIR  scores  and  interprets  the  results  of  each  inventory  or  assessment  immediately  upon 
its  completion  and  provides  users  a  list  of  suggested  occupations  based  on  their  personal  profiles. 
Files  and  activities  in  each  version  help  users  plan  for  educational  and  training  experiences  that 
will  prepare  them  for  their  selected  occupational  goals. 

More  information  about  DISCOVER,  including  license  fees  and  detailed  hardware 
specifications,  can  be  obtained  through  any  of  ACT'S  regional  offices  or  at  the  national 
headquarters. 


The  American  College  Testing  Program 
Educational  Services  Division 
P.O.  Box  168 
Iowa  City,  lA  52243 
(319)  337-1000 


THE  GUIDANCE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
Houghton  Miffin  Company 

The  Guidance  Information  System  is  a  computerized  source  of  information  about  four-year  and 
two-year  colleges,  graduate  schools,  financial  aid,  occupations,  and  military  careers.  The 
information  is  comprehensive  and  is  devised  to  serve  students,  adults  and  individuals  with  special 
needs. 
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Local  information  is  provided  at  state  and  regional  levels.  Development  of  files  for  state 
occupations,  vocational  schools,  and  financial  aid  is  inexp)ensive. 

GIS  provides  capabilities  to  search  for  occupations  and  colleges  using  hundreds  of  criteria.  Two 
simultaneous  activities  can  be  performed  and  the  results  compared. 

A  variety  of  interest  inventories  are  compatible  with  GIS.  The  Harrington-O'Shea  Career 
Decision-Making  System  is  available  as  an  option  on  GIS. 

Information  is  updated  twice  yearly  and  each  site  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  support 
materials. 


Houghton  Miflin  Company 
Software  Division 
One  Memorial  Drive 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 

(617)  252-3000 


PETERSON'S 

Peterson's  College  Database  includes  detailed  information  on  more  than  3,000  accredited 
two-year  and  four  colleges  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Users  can  search  the  database  with  over 
800  search  codes  in  the  full-text  version  of  the  file.  The  database  is  also  available  as  a  raw 
data  file. 

Gradeline  is  a  full-text  database  that  covers  all  accredited  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  offering  post-baccalaureate  degrees.  GRADELINE  profiles  28,000  graduate  and 
professional  programs  in  300  academic  disciplines  offered  by  1 ,400  colleges  and  universities. 

The  database  includes  three  types  of  records:  institutional  records  (overall  profiles  of 
institutions'  graduate  offerings),  unit  records  (specific  information  about  each  program)  and, 
directory  records  (descriptive  essays  for  the  300  academic  disciplines  and  overall  enrollment 
and  demographic  statistics  for  those  disciplines)  for  1,400  colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  information  files  for  financial  assistance: 

*  Peterson's  Private  Aid  File  contains  data  and  descriptive  information  on  scholarships  and  loans  offered  by 

foundations,  philanthropies,  corporations,  and  other  organizations. 
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•  Peterson's  Freshman  Financial  Aid  Database  contains  the  fiill  range  of  college-based  financial  aid 
information,  covering  need-based  and  non-need-based  scholarships  and  grants  available  to  freshman  at  four- 
year  U.S.  colleges. 

Peterson's  has  the  following  software  to  serve  users: 

•  College  Selection  Service  is  available  for  two-year  colleges  and  enables  users  to  quickly  and  easily  identify 
the  colleges  that  have  the  characteristics  they  want  ~  often  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

•  Financial  Aid  Service  is  a  program  that  gives  an  estimate  of  "family  contribution"  according  to  the  formula 
colleges  use,  provides  cost  calculations  and  estimates  of  need  for  specific  colleges,  offers  descriptions  of 
state  aid  and  federal  aid  programs  and,  lists  specific  private  sources  of  non-need  aid. 

•  Career  Planning  Service  is  a  step-by-step  approach  through  assessment  exercises  that  result  is  the 
development  of  a  personalized  career  guidance  program  that  describes  occupations,  designates  related  jobs, 
explains  training  requirements,  provides  suggestions  on  bow  to  evaluate  career  possibilities  and  make 
informed  career  decisions  and,  develop  strategies  for  achieving  career  goals. 


Database  Publishing 
Peterson's 
P.O.  Box  2123 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-2123 

(609)  243-9111 
(800)  338-3282  (U.S.  except  N.J.) 


SIGI  PLUS 

(System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information  PLUS  More) 
Educational  Testing  Service 

SIGI  PLUS  is  an  interactive  computer  program  designed  to  help  users  make  informed  and 
rational  career  decisions.  It  addresses  concerns  about  choosing  and  preparing  to  enter  a  new 
job  or  occupation,  as  well  as  concerns  about  changing  jobs  or  advancing  in  a  job  presently 
held.  Users  are  able  to  evaluate  their  values,  interests,  skills  and  resources  (educational, 
financial,  and  other)  and  relate  these  characteristics  to  the  rewards,  satisfactions,  activities, 
and  requirements  of  career  alternatives  so  they  can  make  informed  decisions. 
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Interests  are  examined  on  two  dimensions-fields  of  knowledge  and  t^pes  of  activities.  Users 
decide  which  activities  they  are  good  at. 

•  SEARCH  allows  users  to  specify  values,  interests,  skills,  and  educational  requirements 
and  retrieve  occupations  that  meet  their  specifications. 

•  INFORM.4TION  allows  a  user  to  ask  up  to  27  questions  about  any  occupation  in  the 
database  and,  in  response,  receive  national  information. 

•  SKILLS  provides  information  about  the  skills  required  to  perform  important  job  tasks 
designated  for  an  occupation  and  has  users  assess  themselves  on  these  skills.  Managerial 
skills  are  also  described  and  assessed. 


•  PREPARING  offers  a  detailed  look  at  preparation  for  entry  into  an  occupation.  It  show^ 

educational  and  training  requirements,  plus  work  tasks  that  must  be  mastered.  Users  then 
evaluate  their  readiness  to  enter. 


COPING  examines  a  number  of  practical  considerations  (e.g.,  money,  child  care,  college 
credit  for  experiential  learning)  related  to  career  change. 

DECIDING  helps  users  reach  a  decision  by  evaluating  and  combining  (a)  the  desirability 
of  each  occupation  they  are  considering  Cuiduding  their  present  job,  if  they  wish),  and  (b) 
their  probabilities  of  entering  or  succeeding  in  iL 

NEXT  STEPS  helps  users  plan  a  course  of  action  to  meet  their  objectives.  Sample 
resumes  are  provided. 


Although  most  sites  use  it  within  a  counseling  environment,  it  can  be  used  without  extra 
materials  or  counseling  support.  Each  section  can  be  entered  directly  and  used  independently 
of  other  sections,  and  the  system  as  a  whole  can  be  exited  at  any  time.  Printouts  are 
available  at  appropriate  points. 


This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  computerized  career  information  delivery  systems  bui, 
rather  an  overview  of  several  popular  systems  on  the  market.  We  make  no  claim  as 
to  the  quality  of  equipment,  software  or  service  available  through  these  vendors.  All 
data  is  provided  solely  as  an  information  service. 
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For  more  information  and/or  copies,  contact: 


The  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee 

Charles  F.  Hurley  Building,  2nd  Floor 
Government  Center 
19  Staniford  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02114 

Telephone:  (617)  727-6718 


(91/7-S-9-10) 
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